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HE workmen of Britain and America 
are hampered by the use of the Brit- 
ish inch and ounce, which involves con- 
fusing compounds of arithmetic. The deci- 
mal system for length, surface, volume, and 
weight, simple and designed to be different 
from any of the jealously guarded national 
systems, has been approved by every Gov- 
ernment of Europe excepting Great Britain. 
It is the only. system in use by electricians. 
It is the chief system used by scientists. It 
is employed by the great commercial inter- 
ests of Europe, so that every workshop and 
engineering establishment in England and 
in the United States must now employ the 
new system of standards in executing 
foreign orders. Denmark and Russia have 
lately legalized the metric standards, and 
the British Colonial Governments of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and South Africa have re- 
solved in its favor. Even China has re- 
jected the British inch and its congeners, 
although a hundred stolid English mer- 
chants asked for them, and the metric sys- 
tem in Japan may soon become compulsory. 
But American school children who a score 
of years ago had to learn the tables of 
decimal weights and measures, have as yet 
put them to little practical use, excepting 
in technical pursuits. The British yard 
foot rules, Winchester bushel, and wine 
gallon are known in every shop and home, 
despite their being clumsy standards. Of 
course, the schools should go on teaching 
the meter, the ar, liter, and gram as central 
units for the deci, centi, milli, deca, hekto, 
and kylo, the ten word-elements of which 
the designations for the twenty-eight units 
of this exceedingly simple system are com- 
posed. Its final adoption and general us- 
age is assured, though the present genera- 
tion may not live to see it. 


Some of our older readers can hark back 
to the time when a blind person was con- 
demned to live in almost complete intellec- 





tual darkness, when the only refuge from 
ennui was through the services of some 
friend and when almost every gate of op- 
portunity was closed against them. Today 


’ we have the spectacle of a blind man in the 


United States Senate, of a deaf, dumb and 
blind girl, who was graduated from col- 
lege and is making a name in literature, of 
300 blind persons gathered in this city, not 
so much to commiserate on their terrible 
plight as to exchange congratulations and 
extend the uplift that is possible to all who 
sit in physical darkness. 

There are 100,000 blind persons in this 
country, most of them congenitally so and 
owing to diseased parents. Only 5000 of 
these are cared for in public institutions, 
but others are far from living in depen- 
dence or discontent. Books are now made 
for the blind which cover a wide range of 
literature. Avocations and some vocations 
are open to them which were impossible a 
generation ago. Civilization has few tri- 
umphs equal to what it has done for the 
derelict and especially for the blind. It is 
especially noteworthy that nearly everyone 
of the delegates here is engaged in some 
useful and profitable occupation. 

In the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb last week the graduating honors 
were taken by two girls, who were both 
deaf and blind. Think of this, ye young 
men who insist that there is no chance left 
in the world, that the great corporations 
have swallowed up all opportunities and 
young men are nothing more than minute 
cog-wheels in a mighty machine. There 
never was a time, never shall be a time, 
when perseverance, intelligence and grim 
determination are not to bring rewards. 
The trouble with many young men is that 
they want to get the rewards of life with- 
out the struggle, to get the cake before they 
have the penny. Success comes by going 
after it, not by waiting idly until it comes 
along. It never arrives for such. 
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At the breakfast table of my summer 
boarding place I was introduced this morn- 
ing to a new guest by the name of Tarbell, 
and instantly was glad to say that one of 
the best men it was ever my happiness to 
know was Thomas Tarbell, a man whose 
life was full of good deeds, and the best 
funeral sermon without exception I ever 
heard was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett of Boston, in the church which Thomas 
Tarbell attended, over the remains of this 
good man, and the sermon was only a 
prayer in which there was not a word of 
sorrow, but only full of rejoicing. The 
good clergyman in that prayer thanked 
God that Mr. Tarbell had been born into 
this world, thanked God that he had lived 
to maturity, thanked God for the good he 
had done, and then thanked God that by a 
sudden affection of the heart he had died 
instantly without pain. This prayer with 
appropriate music constituted the entire 
service, and I had never heard before and 
have never heard since such a beautiful 
tribute to the dead.—Geo. T. Angell. 


President Taft has refused to pardon 
John R. Welsh and Charles W. Morse, 
who are in prison because of their mis- 
conduct in handling. the moneys of other 
people. These men were rich. They were 
great promoters. They did an enormous 
business. They handled the money of 
many people. They took great risks. They 
were criminal in that they speculated and 
lost the funds which were not their own. 
But the President has refused to pardon 
them. He could not do otherwise. He 
could not condone their crimes. He was 
compelled to refuse the pardons on the 
merits of the case. Justice had to be done. 
Friendship, social position, wealth, counted 
for nothing. At the bar of justice all 
criminals look alike—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


My exhortation this morning is: “Let 
your light so shine that others may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.” 


THE system of school savings banks 
started twenty-five years ago by J. H. 
Thiry, of Long Island City, N. Y., has 
prospered amazingly. In 1,168 schools in 
118 cities of this country over $5,000,000 

- has been deposited. The New York city 
school children have saved fully $1,500,- 
000. The system has spread to twenty- 
three states and also to Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Philippines and has been adopted 
in other lands. In nine years $270,000 has 
been deposited in the schools of Toronto 
alone, In France there are banks in 11,- 
000 schools, with more than $1,500,000 de- 
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posited. Algeria has also taken up the 
plan. In South and West Australia it has 
been made a part of the postal savings 
system. More than 10,000,000 children 
have participated in this good work— 
World's Chronicle. 


The aching head may well cease to throb 
when laid upon that softest pillow for 
human pain—“‘God knows!” The sleep 
that falls like heavenly dew to the music 
of the lullaby— All things work together 
for good to them that love God,” and “ Fear 
not! I am with thee!” brings strength and 
renewal of youth with balm for present 
ills. Your “shadowy future” is definite 
and distinct to Him. Whatever of seem- 
ing disaster it may hold for you be as- 
sured that it is only in seeming; that His 
purposes toward you must, from the neces- 
sities of His own nature, be all love and 
goodness. Be patient, yet hopeful, in await- 
ing the development of His will.—Marion 
Harland. 


Different teachers have different ways of 
doing the same thing and sometimes the re- 
sults are the same and sometimes they are 
different. One principal of a high school 


kept scolding and nagging the students 
about writing and scratching on the desks. 
During the fall they were lectured (or 


tongue lashed) several times for having 
their names where fools are supposed to 
have their faces. But the more he fumed 
the more the students wrote or scratched 
and cut. The next year a new man took 
charge of the school and the first Friday 
evening he announced that all who wished 
might remain and sandpaper the tops of 
their desks preparatory to having them 
varnished. Almost the whole school re- 
mained and in less than fifteen minutes the 
desks were ready for the varnish. On the 
Monday morning following this question 
was put to the school: “ Shall we keep our 
desks free from all writing or scratching 
or cutting?” The question carried without 
a single dissenting vote and that was the 
last said about marring the desks that year. 
An examination of the desks at the close 
of that school year showed but few marks 
on the new varnish.—Neb. School Record. 


When Nature decides on any man as a 
reformer she whispers to him his great 
message, she places in his hand the staff 
of courage, she wraps around him the 
robes of patience and self-reliance and 
starts him on his way. Then in order that 
he may have strength to live through it all, 
she mercifully calls him back for a mo- 
ment and makes him—an optimist—Wil- 
liam George Jordan. 
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There is such a thing as taking our- 
selves and the world too seriously, or at 
any rate too anxiously. Half of the secular 
unrest and dismal, profane sadness of mod- 
ern society comes from the vain idea that 
every man is bound to be a critic of life, 
and to let no day pass without finding some 
fault with the general order of things, ‘or 
projecting some plan for its improvement. 
And the other half comes from the greedy 
notion that a man’s life does consist, after 
all, in the abundance of the things that he 
possesseth, and that it is somehow or other 
more respectable and pious to be always at 
work making a larger living than it is to 
lie on your back in the green pastures and 
beside the still waters and thank God you 
are alive—Henry Van Dyke, 


If you have never taught school, you 
probably imagine that the most important 
problems in education consist in the solu- 
tion of such questions as the relation of 
the state to the schools, the secularization 
of the schools, and the instruction to the 
development of the child. I did once. 
Then I began to teach. At the end of the 
year I knew that The Problem, the all- 
pervading, all over-shadowing Problem, 
is The Parent. Weekly, sometimes daily, 
was my ingenuity taxed to its utmost to 
meet and, if possible, vanquish the indif- 
ferent parent, the inconsiderate parent, the 
meddlesome parent, the fond parent, the 
proud parent, the troublesome parent, the 
irate parent, the ignorant parent, and the 
enlightened parent, but in the end the par- 
ent prevailed—Carter, 


There is nothing that makes men rich 
and strong, but that they carry inside of 
them. Wealth is of the heart, not of the 
hand.—Milton. 


The following is said to be a literal trans- 
lation of the old Athenian oath, which the 
young men of ancient Athens were re- 
quested to memorize and to repeat before 
the judges in the Agora, with deep solem- 
nity, as they assumed the duties of citizen- 
ship; it is rich in patriotic sentiment and 
should be memorized by the youth of the 
modern American city: 

“We will never bring disgrace to this, 
our city, by any act of dishonesty or cowar- 
dice, nor ever desert our suffering com- 
trades in the ranks; we will fight for the 
ideals and sacred things of the city, both 
alone and with many; we will revere and 
obey the city’s law, and do our best to 
Incite a like respect and reverence in those 
above us who are prone to annul and set 
them at naught; we will strive unceasingly 
to quicken the public’s sense of civic duty; 
that thus, in all these ways, we will trans- 
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mit this city not only not less, but greater, 
better and more beautiful than it was trans- 
mitted to us.” 


The tendency to evade responsibility, 
and to charge the lack of preparation in the 
pupil to the teachers of the grade below still 
exists, and finds its expression all the way 
down from the college president to the 
kindergarten teacher. This habit of “ Pas- 
sing It On,” is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing which we reproduce from one of 
our exchanges: 


PASSING IT ON. 
(Republished at Father’s Request.) 
The College President. 
Such rawness in a student is a shame 
But lack of preparation is to blame. 
The High School Principal. 
Good: heav’ns what crudity! The boy’s a fool. 
The fault, of course, is with the grammar 
school. 
The Grammar Principal. 
O, that from such a dunce I might be spared! 
They send them up to me so unprepared. 
The Primary Principal. 
Poor Kindergarten blockhead! And they call 
That preparation! Worse than none at all. 
The Kindergarten Teacher. 
Never such lack of training did I see. 
What sort of person can the mother be! 
The Mother. ; 
You stupid child! But then, you’re not to 
blame. 
Your father’s family are all the same. 


The line that has separated the home 
from the school is disappearing. This is 
the most hopeful sign of our time. The 
spirit of co-operation engendered by par- 
ents’ meetings and school improvement as- 
sociations is revolutionizing many com- 
munities. There is a toning up in school 
discipline and a change in the attitude of 
the critic. Mothers visit the school flower 
garden, contribute a new plant or shrub, 
trim and water the flowers during the vaca- 
tion, contribute pictures for the walls, help 
in the management of school lunches,— - 
all these tell upon the spirit of the school 
and the civic training of the children. The 
principal or teacher who makes no effort 
to enlist the interest of the parent falls 
short of duty, neglects a privilege, and 
courts ultimate failure. The school of to- 
day is not for the children only, but for the 
entire community. 


The following extract from “General 
Grant’s Last Days,” by Dr. George F. 
Shrady, in the Century Magazine for May, 
speaks for itself: “ Paradoxical as it may 
appear, he (General Grant) had an almost 
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abnormally sensitive abhorrence to the in- 
fliction of pain or injury on others. His 
sympathy for animals was so great that he 
would not hunt. John Russell Young in 
his charming book, ‘Men and Memories,’ 
in referring to this trait, has truthfully 
said: ‘ Not even the Maharajah of Jeypore 
with his many elephants and his multitude 
of hunters could persuade him to chase the 
tiger. He had lost no tigers, and was not 
seeking them.’ This instinct of gentleness 
was so strong a part of his nature that he 
often regretted that he had not in his early 
days chosen the profession of medicine. 
In fact, that had been his first ambition. 
But it was otherwise to be, and he was to 
become an operator and a healer in a larger 
sense.” 


“Did the bottle of medicine do your 
uncle any good?” 

“No; when he read the wrapper he found 
he had three new diseases.” 


My first wish is to see this plague to man- 
kind (war) banished from the earth, and 
the sons and daughters of this world em- 
ployed in more pleasing and innocent 
amusements than in preparing implements 
and exercising them for the destruction of 
mankind.—George Washington. 


In our judgment there is no teaching in | 


our public schools more important and 
probably none half so important as the 
teaching all these children in every possible 
way—kindness—to do kind acts and say 
kind words every day, not only to our own 
race but also the lower ones, and that no 
better way has been or can be found of 
doing it than through the “Bands of 
Mercy,” of which we have already been 
able to establish over seventy thousand, 
with between two and three million mem- 
bers. And particularly important is the 
building up of kindness to the lower ani- 
mals. It is useless to ask children to love 
parents who are not lovable, but there is 
hardly a child in a thousand that cannot 
be taught to make himself happier forty 
times a day by saying kind words or doing 
kind acts to the lower creatures which he 
is constantly meeting, and every such kind 
word or act goes so far towards building 
up a spirit of kindness in all the relations 
of life—kindness to the poor and suffering ; 
kindness of the strong to the weak; kind- 
ness of the rich to the poor and of the 
poor to the rich; kindness which can make 
the world happier and better for all future 
generations.—Geo. T. Angell. 


I was at Tampa when a negro teamster 
was instantly killed by an army mule, and 
it furnished a good illustration of the won- 
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derful memory that a mule has. The negro 
teamster used to pound that mule unmerci- 
fully. Instead of using strategy and coax- 
ing his mule into submission, he used to 
beat it hard enough to kill a horse. Well, 
for two months the teamster didn’t drive 
that mule. But the mule never forgot him, 
He never made any attempt to injure his 
new driver, who knew enough to treat him 
decently. But one day the old teamster 
came back. The mule remembered him. 
He waited with as much docility and pa- 
tience as an ox until he was harnessed, and 
then, when the old teamster was off his 
guard, he left fly with both heels, caught 
that negro in the pit of the stomach and 
stretched him out as dead as a hammer. 
The other teamster was standing right there 
by him, but that mule didn’t make any at- 
tempt to kick him. He had just been “ lay- 
ing” for the fellow who walloped him two 
months before, and when he had finished 
him he was satisfied —Buffalo Horse World. 


When John Quincy Adams was eighty 
years of age he met in the streets of Bos- 
ton an old friend, who shook his trembling 
hand and said, “Good morning, and how 
is John Quincy Adams today?” “Thank 
you,” was the ex-president’s answer. 
“John Quincy Adams himself is well, sir; 
quite well, I thank you. But the house in 
which he lives at present is becoming di- 
lapidated. It is tottering upon its founda 
tion. Time and the seasons have nearly 
destroyed it. Its roof is pretty well worn 
out. Its walls are much shattered, and it 
trembles with every wind. The old tene- 
ment is becoming almost uninhabitable, 
and I think John Quincy Adams will have 
to move out of it soon. But he himself is 
quite well, sir; quite well.” With that the 
venerable sixth president of the United 
States moved on with the aid of his staff. 


We are not sent into this world to do 
anything into which we can not put our 
hearts. We have certain work to do for 
our bread and that is to be done strenu- 
ously ; other work to do for our delight and 
that is to be done heartily; neither is to be 
done by halves or shifts, but with a will; 
and what is not worth this effort is not 
to be done at all.—John Ruskin. 


The young should plant trees in recog- 
nition of the obligations they owe to thos¢ 
who planted trees for them. The old should 
plant trees to illustrate their hope for the 
future, and their concern for those wh0 
are to come after them. The economist 
should plant trees, especially in the’ prairi¢ 
country, and beautify the landscape and 
ameliorate the sweep of the north wind. 
And as we plant trees on Arbor Day 4 
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kindred feeling to that experienced on the 
Fourth of July should possess us. For the 
time being we are one in mind; we are one 
people, engaged in something to do good to 
mankind.—J. Wilson. 


Some idea of the power of an air brake 
may be gained from the following facts: 
It takes a powerful locomotive drawing a 
train of ten passenger cars a distance of 
about five miles to reach a speed of sixty 
miles an hour on a straight and level track. 
The brakes will stop the same train from 
a speed of sixty miles an hour in 700 feet. 
Roughly it may be stated that a train may 
be stopped by the brakes in about three 
per cent. of the distance that must be cov- 
ered to give it its speed.—Science. 


The trouble with Job was that he did 
not look in the right place for God. He 
looked before and behind, on the right 
hand and on the left, but he did not look 
within; and God dwells in man and we 
know him only as we see him in ourselves. 
God is an experience, or at least we know 
him only as he is an experience. The 
knowledge of God must be always a knowl- 
edge of God within ourselves. This is 
pre-eminently the message of the Old and 
the New Testament. The Gospel might be 
said to be ‘summed up in the word Im- 
manuel, which, being interpreted, is “ God 
with us."—Lyman Abbott. 


Though a little one, the master-word 
looms large in meaning. It is the open se- 
same to every portal, the great equalizer 
in the world, the true philosopher’s stone 
which transmutes all the base’ metal of 
humanity into gold. The stupid man among 
you it will make bright, the bright man 
brilliant, and the brilliant student steady. 
With the magic word in your heart all 
things are possible, and without it all study 
is vanity and vexation. The miracles of 
life are with it; the blind see by touch, the 
deaf hear with eyes, the dumb speak with 
fingers. To the youth it brings hope, to 
the middle-aged confidence, to the aged 
repose. True balm of hurt minds, in its 
presence the heart of the sorrowful is light- 
ened and consoled. Not only has it borne 
the touchstone of progress, but it is the 
measure of success in every-day life. And 
the master-word is Work—a little one as I 
have said, but fraught with momentous 
consequences if you can but write it on the 
tablets of your hearts and bind it upon 
your foreheads.—Dr. Osler. 


Scientists make a great deal of the ex- 
amination of the contents of the stomachs 


IRRITATION, THE PEARL FORMATION. 
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of birds and animals to discover their par- 
ticular kind of diet. A teacher has been 
making a somewhat similar study of the 
lunch baskets of children. She gives as 
her conclusion the following statement: “I 
will tell you just a little about the sort of 
lunches our children are eating: A little 
girl in the first grade had nothing but cold 
griddle cakes; a little boy in the same 
grade had twelve crackers and a large piece 
of cheese. Fried eggs and crackers pre- 
dominated in all the lunches in this grade. 
A second grade boy had one cinnamon roll, 
two crackers with jelly and a small piece 
of pie; another, three bologna sausage 
sandwiches and an apple. A fourth grade 
girl had three bananas and a package of 
crackers; another, four underdone biscuits 
and some cold fried potatoes. A sixth 
grade pupil had one-half dozen cinnamon 
rolls from the bakery; another, three 
crackers and a small amount of potato 
salad; another, two cookies, two crackers, 
a pickle and a banana.” 


Life on earth would not be worth much 
of every source of irritation were removed. 
Yet most of us rebel against the things 
that irritate us, and count as heavy loss 
what ought to be rich gain. We are told 
that the oyster is wiser; that when an 
irritating object, like a bit of sand, gets 
under the “mantle” of his shell, he simply 
covers it with the most precious part of 
his being and makes of it a pearl. The 
irritation that it was causing is stopped by 
encrusting it with the pearly formation. 
A true pearl is therefore simply a victory 
over irritation. Every irritation that gets 
into our lives to-day is an opportunity for 
pearl-culture. The more irritations the 
Devil flings at us, the more pearls we may 
have. We need only to welcome them and 
cover them completely with love, the most 
precious part of us, and the irritation will 
be smothered out as the pearl comes into 
being. What a store of pearls we may 
have, if we will!—S. S. Times. 


The young teacher should learn early 
that teaching and talking are quite differ- 


ent. Almost any recitation in which the 
teacher talks half the time is a failure. It 
seems that the teacher thinks the pouring 
out of knowledge is the main thing. I 
heard a recitation in fractions once in 
which the teacher went to the board, took 
the crayon from each child that failed, and 
did the work herself, with a continuous 
string of questions which the child was 
supposed to answer in monosyllables, but 
half of which he did not answer at all. 
This teacher had talked the class into such 
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a condition that they did not care whether 
their work was good or bad. The school 
should train for accuracy. The work of 
most pupils should be done right the first 
time. The habit of being wrong half the 
time in arithmetic and spelling is bad. The 
teacher should know the difference between 
teaching and talking. 


Do you know the trees by name when 
you see them growing? To really know a 
tree is to love it. Get acquainted with 
trees and you will find that you have some 
interesting friends. Get into the habit of 
planting trees now and then in the “bare 
and open places.” They will grow as you 
grow and when you are old you will have 
some friends which you can call your own 
to give you pleasure. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether the land the trees are 
growing on is yours or not, you will enjoy 
them anyway. Plant, too, for others’ en- 
joyment. Plant that generations coming 
after you, may have something to give 
them pleasure. You may not be able to do 
such great deeds as to leave behind you a 
name that will be entered in the “Hall of 
Fame,” but you can all leave living monu- 
ments if you will but plant trees. “He 
who plants a tree plants a hope.” 


It is a difficult thing for the average 
teacher to see when his class is tired, and 
when he has tired it. Time and time again 
such a thing happens, but still he goes on 
—still he continues to tire his class. Yet 
all the while he is conscious there is a 
drag. But the drag occurs day after day. 
“How should he avoid it,” does one ask? 
Stop, the moment the recitation begins to 
drag. If the time allotted is thirty-five 
minutes and the lesson begins to drag after 
twenty-five, stop at once, and dismiss the 
class. What would be the result? In the 
first place, the teacher would gain in power 
and freshness for his class, and upon him- 
self the result would be that he would make 
a@ preparation which would last through 
time and sustain the interest of his 
class. 


Here are some of Thomas Nelson Page’s 
points, in “The Decay of Good Manners,” 
in The Century: “The bloom on the 
ripened fruit of civilization, and the proof 
of its perfection, is delicacy.” “ Whatso- 
ever the form may be, and there are many 
forms in which good breeding may present 
itself—as many, indeed, as are .he incidents 
of social intercourse—whatever tends to 
put at ease the person one meets is good 
manners, and whatever tends to the oppo- 
site is rudeness.” “ Whoever takes advan- 
tage of another we know cannot be a 
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gentleman, for the first work of the law of 
good breeding, as the last, is kindness. The 
Golden Rule contains the last word of 
manners, as it does on most other laws of 
living.” “The express train and the 
‘crush-hour’ are in many ways great ad- 
vantages, but they are not conducive to 
good manners.” “To revive ancient good 
breeding and bring back the old-time man- 
ners, it is necessary to set aside money as 
the chief foundation of respect, and to set 
up once more the ideals of courtesy and 
kindly conduct.” “Women make both the 
manners and the morals of a_ people, 
Neither rises higher than the gage which 
women set in a community.” 


Bread is used for many purposes, but the 
most novel use may be seen in the great 
factories at Elgin, Ill. More than forty 
loaves of fresh bread are required each 
day. Supt. George E. Humer of the watch 
factory says: “There is no secret regard- 
ing the use of bread in this factory, and 
I am willing to tell all I can concerning it. 
From the earliest times in the history of 
watch-making, it has been the custom of 
watchmakers to reduce fresh bread to the 
form of dough. This is done by steam- 
ing and kneading. They can use this 
dough for removing oil and chips that 
naturally adhere, in the course of manu- 
facture, to pieces as small as the parts of 
a watch. There are many parts of a watch, 
by the way, which are so small as to be 
barely visible to the naked eye. The oil 
is absorbed by the dough, and the chips 
stick to it, and there is no other known 
substance which can be used as a wiper 
without leaving some small particles at- 
tached to the thing wiped. This accounts 
for the continued use of bread dough in 
the watchmaking industry. The Elgin 
Watch company uses about 24,000 pounds 
a year.” 


The problem of supplying hungry school 
children with wholesome food is not yet 
fully solved in our country. Chicago is 
pressing the solution most energetically, 
and the good work already under way 1s 
being carried on with intelligence and tact. 
New York has made a fair beginning. A 
number of smaller cities are trying ex- 
periments. In rural districts, as far as our 
inquiry goes, practically nothing has been 
done as yet to take proper care of the un- 
fed, underfed and malfed, who by a little 
application of practical Christianity might 
be saved to the nation. A hungry child is 
not in fit condition to receive instruction. 
The money spent for his schooling is 
wasted. Germany, France and England 
saw the need of feeding hungry school 
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children long before we were aroused to it. 
The experience of London may prove es- 
pecially instructive to our larger cities. 
Recently the courts have taken a hand in 
the matter. Last month a London magis- 
trate held that the school authorities have 
the right to feed a child that comes hungry 
to school, and may charge the parents with 
the cost if they are able to pay. Where a 
father is out of work the meals are sup- 
plied free of charge. The teachers should 
be informed regarding the home conditions 
of their pupils and report the needs they 
find to the school authorities. Let these be 
brought face to face with existing facts 
that they may bestir themselves to supply 
a solution. The State has undertaken to 
teach the young. It must see to it now 
that the conditions are right for carrying 
on the educational work. 


Insist on the boy’s learning the moral 
law. There are ten very old and strong 
commandments. As long as the world 
stands those basic rules simply must gov- 
ern society if it is to persist. Do the boys 
get that idea? Who is to teach them? 
First of all, parents. The absolute belief 
in and respect for those ancient moralities 
it is the very first errand, in rank of im- 
portance, of the decent parent to write 
upon the boy’s mind. The duty can be 
performed effectively, because countless 
wise and noble parents have done it in all 
civilized history. Their children were 
taken early, followed closely and without 
let-up. The result is boys that do not 
steal, do not lie, do not commit crime. 


In some schools this plan would have a 
good effect. The teacher finding there is 
noise and restlessness, stops work, and says, 
“Now let us take ten minutes of hard 
study. We must have the room perfectly 
quiet. Let me see how many can keep 
steadily and quietly studying for the ten 
minutes.” 


A STUDENT without inclination is a lover 
without money; a traveler without obser- 
vation is a bird without wings; a learned 
man without works is a tree without fruit; 
a devotee without knowledge is a house 
without a door—Saadi. 


Have you started that collection. of 
Scraps? (It doesn’t make any difference 
whether you keep it in a scrap-book, in 
labeled envelopes, or in boxes. The 
labeled envelopes is the most convenient 
plan. Large manilla envelopes 11x13 
inches may be bought at three cents apiece.) 
In your “collection” are you placing 
games, pictures, devices, rhymes, poems, 
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memory-gems, songs, and bits of thought 
clipped from educational journals that will 
make work of future years mean less drud- 
gery? Such a collection is invaluable. 
You may not and you may teach in those 
uncertain future years. If you do not con- 
tinue teaching, your book will make a wel- 
come donation to some other struggling 
teacher. 


WE are all trying to get out of the ranks, 
to leave the common work to be done by 
others, to be leaders. We think it a dis- 
grace to stay in the ranks to work for 
work’s sake, to bear the common lot which 
is to live humbly and labor! Don’t let us 
struggle that way any longer, dear. It is 
wrong—it is a curse. It will never give us 
happiness—never !—“ The Common Lot,” 
by Robert Herrick. 


THERE are very few people who can 
think straight in the presence of their 
pupils, and through that thinking determine 
the best course to pursue. There is, per- 
haps, no profession in which the results of 
daily preparation are so evident as in the 
profession of teaching. The teacher who 
makes it a habit to think out carefully all 
the work of the day will be well equipped 
to meet the unexpected if it happens. That 
the unexpected will happen, even in school, 
every experienced teacher knows. The 
well prepared teacher is usually able to 
meet these unexpected occurrences in a 
sane and satisfactory manner. It is the 
prepared teacher who soon becomes larger 
than the position she occupies. The pro- 
motion that comes because the teacher is 
too big for her position is far more desir- 
able than that promotion which comes as 
the result of pull or intensive personal 
effort.—Educator-Journal. 


Tue difference between a rumless pov- 
erty and a poverty soothed by rum is that 
of the liberator, Lincoln climbing from the 
log-wood cabin to the stars, and Edgar 
Allan Poe sinking from the stars to the 
inebriated death. The beneficiary of the 
liquor traffic holds the dollar in the form of 
internal revenue before the taxpayer’s eye 
and says: “Of what taxes I relieve you,” 
while he abstracts many dollars from his 
pockets in the form of material damage 
inflicted upon the Commonwealth, not to 
speak of the moral wreckage which money 
cannot compute. Abolish the saloon, and 
forty per cent. of the taxpayers’ contribu- 
tion for police protection will be saved. 
Abolish the saloon, and our criminal courts 
will not be busy more than half the time. 
Abolish the saloon, and the taxpayer will 
not have to build so many penal institu- 
tions. Abolish the saloon, and forty per 
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cent. of insanity will be stricken out. Why 
should we not have a local option law in 
Pennsylvania, that will give us the privi- 
lege of registering our convictions on the 
saloon question. How long will Pennsyl- 
vanis be disfranchised on the liquor ques- 
tion! 


A MEDICINE NOT PATENTED. 
BY REV. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


I HAVE tried it again and again on my 
spiritual patients, and it always works. 
In fact, no other remedy effects any cure. 
I refer to the cure for selfishness. I can 
best describe it by the story of one of my 
patients’ restoration to spiritual health. 

There was a very striking girl in one of 
my old city parishes. I had been there 
only two weeks when I singled her out, and 
I heard her story in a short time, from sev- 
eral sources. She was cultured and bril- 
liant and a remarkable musician, but she 
was morbidly selfish,—perhaps self-centered 
is a better word. She looked at life only in 
its relation to her own happiness. She 
thought of people only as they contributed 
to her comfort. And yet,—and it was not 
strange to some of us,—she was very un- 
happy, morose, gloomy. Her religion 
meant little to her. It was merely form. 
It was not life and light and sunshine per- 
vading all her life, and this is true religion. 

Some of our good women had lots to say 
to me about her. “Oh, you can’t do any- 
thing with her. We have talked to her 
again and again. We have tried to get her 
interested in missions, in the societies, in 
visiting the sick, but she won’t pay any at- 
tention to us. We do hope you will talk 
to her about her selfishness, and try and get 
her to doing something.” 

“My good friends,” I said, “the last 
thing to do with that girl is to talk to her 
about her selfishness. It is a peculiar case, 
a temperamental thing, strengthened by in- 

‘ dulgence. What she needs is not talk 
about service, but service itself. You've 
probably talked to her too much already.” 

I thought over her case a good deal. A 
few days after this, I accidentally met her 
on the street and had just passed her with 
a bow when I suddenly turned and said, 
“Excuse me, Miss Jarvis, but they tell me 

‘ that you are an unusually fine pianist. I 

wonder if I could get you to do something 

for me.” 

“ What is it?” she asked, somewhat sur- 
prised. 

“Well, I'll tell you how it is,” I an- 
swered. “ There is a little girl on Dins- 
more Street who has spinal trouble. She 
has not been able to sit up for a year; but 
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she is very fond of music. She has a nice 
piano and was considerable of a player be- 
fore the sickness came. She just pines for 
music. I play a little, and I have been in 
the habit of dropping in and playing to her 
once a week. I am going away this week 
and wondered if you wouldn’t be willing to 
take my place. I'll tell her you’re coming, 
and you go in Thursday afternoon and play 
to her. She will go into ecstasies over 
your playing,” and so I went on. 

She agreed to go—indeed, was very will- 
ing. It offered novelty to her. 

The next Saturday when I got home I 
ran in to see Laura Fletcher, on Dins- 
more Street, and asked her if Miss Jarvis 
came to play for her. 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered, her eyes 
brightening. “Isn’t she nice. She played 
two hours on Thursday and we had a nice 
talk, and she came again yesterday after- 
noon and stayed till supper time, playing 
and talking. She said she would come 
again soon.” 

After a little more talk with Laura I 
walked around to see Miss Jarvis, and 
found she had become very much interested 
in Laura and was going in every week to 
play for her. And she did go in right 
along. And a change began to be notice- 
able in her. Does God send these little in- 
valids like Laura to soften hearts and save 
such girls as Miss Jarvis? I declare I 
sometimes think so. Anyhow, everybody 
saw the transformation in Miss Jarvis. 
She began to show more interest in others 
as she came more and more in contact with 
this little missionary of God. 

One day I said to myself, “I must bring 
Miss Jarvis in contact with one of my 
saints,” so the next time I met her I asked 
her if she ever had time to read aloud. Of 
course she said she did have. 

“Well,” I said, “Mrs. Bleeker is blind. 
The days hang heavily with her, and I 
want to get some of you girls to go and 
read to her. Now can’t you take one after- 
noon every two weeks and go and read. 
She’s a lovely old woman, and she likes the 
oe you may take. I'll tell her you’re com- 
ing? 

She hesitated a little, but agreed to go. 
I went away saying to myself, “ This will 
settle the question. She thinks she is going 
to help Mrs. Bleeker. Mrs. Bleeker will 
change her whole nature.” 

So she played for Laura two or three 
times a week. She found Mrs. Bleeker 
such a responsive listener that she went 
once a week, and learned to love her. 

One night in the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, instead of reading a verse in her 
usual indifferent way she spoke. The sub- 
ject was “Christian Patience,” and she re- 
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ferred to Laura so touchingly that all saw 
she loved her. Everybody involuntarily 
turned and looked at her and then at one 
another as she spoke. Surely the deeps of 
her heart were being stirred. The leaven 
was working. 

About two weeks after that she came to 
my study, and what do you think she said? 
It was this: “If I can be of any service to 
you, playing or reading to any people who 
like to hear me, I should be glad to do so.” 

That evening I met one of my good 
women. I said, “ How do you do? She’s 
cured.” 

“Who’s cured?” the surprised woman 
asked. 

“Miss Jarvis,” I answered. “She’s the 
only girl in the parish that has come and 
asked to be allowed to serve others,”—and 
I told her the story—S. S. Times. 


El 


WELL DONE, PITTSBURGH! 


Rye years ago a generous friend of 
education placed in the hands of a 
small commission a fund of $250,000, the 
income from which was to be used for 
public school betterment in the city of 
Pittsburgh. The commission sought and 
obtained the advice of many of the fore- 
most educators as to best means of help- 
ing the grade schools in the way of in- 
creased efficiency, with particular refer- 
ence to the betterment of the social, physi- 
cal and moral improvement of the students, 
as also their preparation for life’s work. 

As a result of many conferences, it was 
decided to send seventy selected teachers 
to various summer schools in this country 
with instructions to take only those studies 
which tended to greater efficiency in the 
lines above noted, and at the same time to 
conserve their own health by combining 
rest and recreation with their summer 
courses. As a result very interesting and 
valuable reports were brought back by at 
least eighty-five per cent. of those who 
were sent away for study, and the school 
year just passed has demonstrated the fact 
that the teachers came back with increased 
enthusiasm and a desire to share the bene- 
fits derived from their studies with their 
fellow teachers. 

With such satisfactory results from last 
year’s labors, the commission decided upon 
the same general plan for this year—and 
after a most careful study of the nearly 
500 applicants for scholarships—from the 
1,700 teachers of the city—one hundred 
and thirty-five have been selected and will 
be sent to the following institutions. 


Columbia University 
Harvard University 
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Cornell University 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Chicago 

Chautauqua 

Pennsylvania State College 

University of New York 

Grove City Collegey Pas 6 ce<i:niias viccee 
University of: Pittsburgh, long term .. 
University of Pittsburgh, short term .. 
Chicago School of Applied Arts 

New York School of Applied Arts .... 
New York School of Philanthropy .... 
New York Kindergarten College 


With a surplus of the fund left over from 
last year the commission has organized a 
vocational bureau to look after the inter- 
ests of the boys and girls who must leave 
the grade schools to earn a livelihood which 
promises so well that we hope to show its 
great value to the new school commission, 
which will take charge of our public schools 
on the first of January, 1912, and induce the 
commission to make it an integral part of 
the public school system. 

Associated with this, though not directly 
connected with it, a hospital school for the 
study of defective children has been doing 
splendid work.—Science. 


i 


FOUND ON THE FICTION SHELF. 


CLARA MARTIN PARTRIDGE. 


[* her admirable paper on “ The Spirit of 
History,” Mrs. Beatrice Partridge Wil- 
mans called the attention of teachers to a 


“bit of method” in James Lane Allen’s 
The Choir Invisible. In his last book, The 
Doctor’s Christmas Eve, he has a scene 
which every teacher and parent ought to 
ponder. In the yard of an ancient Ken- 
tucky estate three people were enjoying a 
balmy summer afternoon. One was a boy 
about fifteen years old, the others were a 
minister and a turfman—“a vicar of souls 
and a vicar of the stables.” Mr. Allen 
writes: “The minister began to speak of 
his troubles. It was all summed up in one 
sentence—discouragement about his grow- 
ing boys. From the beginnings of their 
lives he had tried to teach them the things 
they were not to do; and all their lives they 
had seemed bent on doing those things. He 
felt disheartened as the .boys grew older 
and their waywardness increased. What 
not to do—morning and night—What not 
to do. Yet they were always doing it. 
“Out under the trees the peaceful happy 
sounds of summer life in the yard came to 
the ears of the minister as nature’s chorus 
of happiness and indifference. The breeder 
of thoroughbreds, as his friend grew silent, 
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laughed with his peaceful nature, and re- 
marked with respect and gentleness: 

“T never train my colts that way.” 

“My sons are not colts,” said the min- 
ister, laughing. “Nor young jackasses!” 

“Yes, I know they are not colts; but I 
doubt whether their difference makes any 
difference in the training of the two species 
of animal.” 

After a pause which was filled with little 
sounds made by the illustrious penknives, 
the master of the stables went into the mat- 
ter for the pleasure of it. 

“You tell me that you have tried a 
method of training and that it is a failure. 
I don’t wonder: any training would be a 
failure that made it the chief business in 
the life of any creature—human or brute— 
to fix its mind upon what it is not to do. 
You say that you are always warning your 
boys; that you fill their minds with cau- 
tions; that you arouse their imaginations 
with pictures of forbidden things—make 
them look at life as a check, a halter, a 
blind bridle. So far as I can discover, 
you have prepared a list of the evil traits 
of humanity and required. your boys to 
memorize these: and then you tell them to 
beware. Is that it?” 

“ That is exactly it.” 

The youth lying on the grass laid aside 
The 


his newspaper and began to listen. 
two men welcomed his attention. The min- 
ister always found it difficult to speak with- 
out a congregation—part of which must be 
sinners: here was an occasion for outdoor 


preaching. The turfman probably wel- 
comed this chance to get before the youth 
in an indirect way certain suggestions 
which he relied upon for his training. 
“Well, that is where your training and 
my training differ,” he resumed. “I never 
assemble my colts at the barn door—that is, 
I would not if I could—and recite to them 
the vicious traits of the wild horse and re- 
quire them to memorize those traits and 
think about them unceasingly, but never 
to imitate them. Speaking of Jacks, Aleck, 
you know our neighbor stands a jack. And 
he would not, if he could, compel his jack 
to make a study of the peculiarities of 
Baalam’s ass. But you compel your boys 
to make a study of Baalam and his tribes. 
You teach them the failings of mankind as 
they revealed themselves in an age of prim- 
itive transgression. I say I never try to 
train a horse that way. On the contrary I 
try to let all the ancestral memories 
slumber, and I take all the ancestral powers 
and develop them for modern uses. Why, 
listen. We know that a horse’s teeth were 
once useful as a weapon to bite its enemies. 
Now I try to give it the notion that its 
teeth are only useful in feeding. You 
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know that its hoofs were used to strike its 
enemies. It stood on its forefeet and 
kicked in the rear; it stood on its hind feet 
and pawed in front. You know that the 
horse is timid; it is born timid; dies timid. 
But had it not been timid it would have 
been exterminated. Its speed was one of 
its means of survival; if it could not con- 
quer it had to flee and the sentinel of its 
safety was its fear—it was the most valu- 
able trait it had. This ancestral trait has 
not yet been outlived; don’t despise the 
horse for it. But now I try to teach the 
horse that feet and legs and speed are to 
serve another instinct—the instinct to win 
in the new maddened courage of the race- 
course. And I never allow the horse to be- 
lieve that it has such a thing as an enemy. 
He is not to fear life, but to trust life. I 
teach him that man is not his old heredi- 
tary enemy but his friend—and his master. 
I would not suggest to a horse any of its 
latent bad traits. I never prohibit its doing 
anything. I never try to teach it what not 
to do, but only what to do. And so I have 
good colts, and you have,—but excuse 
me!” 

The minister stood up and brushed the 
shavings from his lap and legs; then as he 
took his seat he covered his side of the dis- 
cussion with one breath: 

“T hold to the old teaching—good from 
the foundation of the world—that the old 
must tell the young what not to do.” 

“ Aleck,” replied the vicar of the stables 
with his quaint sunniness, “ don’t you know 
that no human being can teach any living 
thing—man or beast or bird or fish or flea 
—not to do a thing? If there is a God of 
this universe, He is a God of doing. You 
can no more teach ‘a not’ than you can 
teach ‘a nothing.’ Now try to teach one of 
your sons nothing! This world has never 
taught, and will never teach a prohibition, 
because a prohibition is a nothing; it has 
never taught anything but the will. and 
the desire to do: that is the root of the 
matter. Do you suppose that I try to 
keep my cow from kicking over the 
bucket of milk by tying her hind legs? I 
go to the other end of the beast and do 
something for her brain, so that when she 
feels the instinct to kick, which is her right, 
what I have taught her will compel her to 
waive her right and to keep her feet on the 
ground. That is all there is of it.” 

They were hearty and good-humored in 
their talk, and the minister did not budge; 
but the boy listened only to his uncle. 

“Do you remember, Aleck, when you and 
I were in the school over yonder and one 
morning old Bowles issued a new order 
that none of us boys was to ask for a drink 
between little recess and big recess? Now 
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none of us drank at that hour; but the day 
after the order was issued, every boy 
wanted a drink, and demanded a drink, and 
got a drink. It was thirst for principle. 
Every boy knew it was his right to drink 
whenever he was thirsty—and even when 
he was not thirsty; and he disobeyed orders 
to assert that right. And if old Bowles had 
not lowered his authority before that ad- 
vancing night, there would not have been 
any old Bowles. There is one thing greater 
than any man’s authority, and that is any 
man’s right. Isn’t that the United States? 
Wasn’t that Kentucky country schoolhouse 
the United States? And don’t you know, 
Aleck, that as soon as a thing is forbidden, 
human nature investigates the command to 
see whether it puts forth an infringement 
of its liberties? Don’t you know, Aleck, 
that the disobedience of children may be 
one of their natural rights?” 

At this point the uncle turned unexpect- 
edly toward his nephew: 

“Does this bore you, Downs?” 

Downs remarked pointedly that half of it 
bored him. He made it perfectly clear 
which was the objectionable half. 

The uncle did not notice the discourtesy 
to his guest, but continued his amiable con- 
versation: 

“To me it all leads up to this—and now 


the road turns away from colts to the road - 


that you and I walk in as men. It leads up 
to this: the difference between failure and 
transgression. Command to do; and the 
worst result can only be failure. Command 
not to do; and the worst result is trans- 
gression. Now we all live on partial fail- 
ure: it is the beginning of effort and the in- 
centive to effort. We try and we fail; with 
more will and strength and experience we 
wipe out the failure and stand beyond it. 
Long afterwards men look back and 
laugh at their failures, love them because 
they are the measure of what they were 
and of what they have become. It is our 
life, the glory of more strength, the triumph 
of will and determination. It is the crown- 
ing victory of the world. And it is the 
road that leads upward. 

“But transgression! No transgression 
ever develops life; it is so much death. 
You can’t wrest victory out of transgres- 
sion: it’s a thing by itself—a final defeat. 
And what has been defeated is your final 
safeguard—your will. Every transgression 
helps to kill the will. It weakens, dis- 
courages, humiliates, stings, poisons. The 
road of transgression is downward.” 

He stood up, and his guest with him. As 
he lifted his alpaca coat from the grass and 
put it on, there was left lying his bowie- 
knife, and he put that on. It was the 
bowie-knife age. 
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“Will you come with us, Downs?” 

Downs thought that he would now read 
the newspaper. 

“Where is Fred Ousley?” asked the 
minister of him, knowing that the two boys 
were inseparable. 

“He has gone to a picnic.” 

“Why didn’t you go to the picnic?” 

“T wasn’t invited: it’s his cousin’s.” 

“ And haven’t you any cousins who give 
picnics?” : 

“T don’t like my cousins. I hate my 
cousins: Fred hates his cousins: it’s a girl 
that goes with his cousins.” 

“And what about a girl with your 
cousins?” 

“Well, while you’re talking, what about 
your sons and their cousins? We’re run- 
ning this farm very well, and we're all 
pleased. From what I have been hearing, 
it’s more than can be said about yours.” 

The minister laughed good-naturedly at 
this rudeness as the two friends walked 
away; but the vicar of the stables observed 
mildly : 

“You gave him the wrong suggestion, 
Aleck. It wasn’t in your words exactly; I 
don’t know where it was; but I felt it and 
he felt it; somehow you challenged him to 
employ his manly art of self-defence; and 
part of that art is to attack. But never 
mind about Downs. Now come to the 
stable: I am going to show you a young 
thoroughbred there that has never had a 
disagreeable suggestion made to him: he 
thinks this farm paradise. And the five 
great things I try to teach him are: to de- 
velop his will, to develop his speed, to de- 
velop his endurance and perseverance, to 
develop his pride, and to develop his affec- 
tion. He is a masterpiece.”—Sierra Edu- 


—_—»_—___. 


THE DYNAMITE PLOW. 


ree 


BREAKING UP SUBSOIL, REMOVING STUMPS 
AND DIGGING DRAINS. 


‘Bee newest thing in agriculture is farm- 
ing with high explosives. It is 
cheaper, in the long run, to plow with 
dynamite—at all events, in occasional years 
—and there is no such satisfactory way to 
get rid of stumps as to blow them out of 
the ground. 

The work of digging holes for fence posts 
is cheapened and hurried along by the use 
of small dynamite cartridges, made speci- 
ally for the purpose. All that is neces- 
sary is to drive a crowbar down to within 
6 inches of the desired depth, and the cart- 
ridge dropped to the bottom and set off, 
does the rest. One should not “tamp” 
the charge. 
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In planting fruit trees dynamite is a 
great help. A suitable cartridge, buried a 
short distance below the surface of the 
ground, will excavate instantly as large a 
hole as a man can dig in an hour. Inci- 
dentally, the explosives loosen up the earth 
for many yards around, giving the roots 
a better opportunity to spread; and all the 
grubs and other injurious insects in the 
soil aroundabout are destroyed. 

If, in addition, every other year, small 
charges are exploded midway between the 
trees and 4 or 5 feet below the surface, the 
output of fruit, it is claimed, is greatly aug- 
mented, because thereby the soil is kept in 
a loose and open condition, so that moisture 
percolates through it more freely, and the 
tree roots have a better chance to spread. 

Ordinary plowing turns over the same 
old soil year after year, and decrease of 
output is prevented only by rotation of 
crops and expensive fertilizing. With 
dynamite, on the other hand, it is possible 
to break up the ground all over a field to 
a depth of 2 or 3 feet for less than the cost 
of fertilizer and with better results, Fer- 
tilizing improves only the top soil; dyna- 
mite renders available all the moisture and 
elements of growth throughout the entire 
depth of the blast. 

In the case of a worn-out farm (the 
trouble with which is that the top soil has 
been worked out), the high explosives 
turn up fresh and fertile soil from under- 
neath. By this means in many instances 
land worth $10 an acre has been augmented 
fivefold or even tenfold in value. 

The most recently discovered way of 
saving money by the use of high explo- 
sives is in the blasting of ditches and the 
dynamiting of swamps. Possibilities in 
this direction are especially obvious in Lou- 
isiana and certain other parts of the United 
States, where, in the aggregate, there are 
something like 70,000,000 acres of swampy 
lands which, if drained would yield magni- 
ficent crops. The cost, by ordinary meth- 
ods, would be prohibitive, but dynamite will 
dig ditches cheaply and rapidly through 
any swamp which man can penetrate: 

When ditches are dug by dynamite, prac- 
tically all of the material is thrown as 
necessary. The material is not heaped up 
alongside the ditch but thrown far and 
wide, so as to be spread evenly over a 
considerable area on both sides. When it 
is explained that the method of procedure 
consists merely in boring a series of holes 
along the line of the proposed trench, put- 
ting a cartridge in each, and setting them 
off simultaneously it will be seen that the 
process is both easy and rapid. 

At the present time great areas in New 
Jersey and other parts of the United States 
are being systematically ditched for the 
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purpose of draining them, the object in 
view being to get rid of the mosquito nui- 
sance. This is a kind of work that can be 
done to much advantage with the help of 
high explosives. But there are many other 
employments for dynamite as an aid to 
agriculture—such for example, as the de- 
molishing of bowlders. 

Where such rocks. occur in a field it is 
the farmer’s usual practice to let them lie 
and plow around them; but the proper 
thing to do is to blow them up. Even the 
biggest bowlder can be broken up by a 
single properly adjusted blast into frag- 
ments small enough to be handled. 

Where rock is encountered in the sink- 
ing of a well, dynamite will soon cut 
through it. In digging drains it is often 
desirable to remove rock, and high explo- 
sives will do the work cheaply and quickly. 
Trees may be felled with dynamite, and 
even the splitting of logs for rails is ac- 
complished by the same means. Removal 
of stumps by blasting is inexpensive. Ac- 
cording to the records of the Long Island 
railroad, the cost of getting rid of stumps 
in this way on its experimental farm, in- 
cluding the wages of the men who did the 
work, was only 16 cents per stump. 

After the stumps are all blasted out there 
remains a new, rich field, easy to culti- 
vate and requiring no fertilizer to yield 
bumper crops. If it be desired to remove 
a whole tree, dynamite will lift it bodily 
out of the ground, and there will be no 
stump left to take away. The biggest of 
all tree stumps (those of the California 
redwoods) have been shattered by this 
means and utterly destroyed. 

In the South, by the way, pine stumps 
are large producers of turpentine and -its 
by-products. Before such material can be 
distilled it must be broken into pieces small 
enough to go into the retort. The newest 
method of accomplishing this is to dyna- 
mite simultaneously in a number of auger 
holes bored in the stump, the effect being 
to shatter it completely. 

Plows rarely break up the ground satis- 
factorily to a depth exceeding 8 or 10 
inches. Eventually a hard stratum, some- 
times called “ plow hardpan,” or “ plow sole,” 
forms just below the layer of soil to which 
the plow reaches. This must be broken up, 
or after awhile the land will begin to fail. 
Then, too, it often happens that land has 
only a thin surface soil, underlaid by an 
impervious subsoil, and will not produce 
good crops unless the latter be broken up. 

Blasting subsoil is a new idea that is 
being put into practice by many farmers, 
with wonderful results in the way of in- 
creased crops. Not only is this done with 
land already under cultivation, but also for 
the purpose of transforming into produc- 
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tive fields land which was previously worth- 
less. A Georgia farmer writes of a phe- 
nomenal yield of watermelons, weighing 
50 to 60 pounds apiece, obtained on land 
blasted with small charges of dynamite in 
bore holes 2% feet deep and Io feet apart. 
Another, in South Carolina, placed his 
charges only 4 feet apart, and corn grown 
on the area thus treated was 50 per cent. 
taller than on unblasted ground, with fuller 
ears and firmer grains. 

Soon after the outbreak of our war with 
Spain, Prof. Charles E. Munroe of Wash- 
ington who is probably the greatest au- 
thority on explosives living, made certain 
experiments in the digging of military 
trenches with dynamite and “jovite.” In- 
terested with him in the matter was Frank 
Hitchcock, now postmaster general, but 
then connected with the Department of 
Agriculture. The experiments were per- 
formed on Analostan Island, in the Poto- 
mac River, with some degree of secrecy— 
one consequence being that the plant was 
finally raided by the police, who had been 
informed that Spanish spies were at some 
diabolic mischief on the island. 

The upshot of the matter was that the 
digging of such trenches with dynamite 
proved highly practicable; and, if the war 
had lasted longer, this method would doubt- 
less have been used. By such means a 
trench of any desired depth can be laid 
open, almost in a finished state, at a few 
minutes notice, saving an immense amount 
of labor and much valuable time. From 
this idea came that of ditching land for 
farming purposes, and out of it was even- 
tually developed the whole system of assist- 
ing agriculture by the employment of high 
explosives. But they are dangerous, must 
be handled very carefully by sane people, 
and are rather expensive. 


HOW WORRY KILLS. 





W ORRY kills more people than work. 
It is not sure that worry does not 
shorten more lives than are shortened by 
disease. Never in the history of the world 
was so much money being spent, so much 


labor, to prevent disease. Formerly the 
prevention of disease received no atten- 
tion. Curative medicine occupied the 
whole field. Preventive medicine now is 
regarded by physicians all over the world 
as of far greater importance. 

The prevention of worry is of about 
equal importance. Scientific people be- 
lieve that worry produced something akin 
to disease. A recent writer in the Journal 
of Physiological Therapeutics says: 

“Worry injures beyond repair certain 
cells of the brain, and the brain being the 
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nutritive center of the body, the other or- 
gans become gradually injured, and when 
some disease of these organs or a com- 
bination of them arises, death finally ensues. 

“ Worry, to make the theory still stronger, 
is an irritant at certain points which pro- 
duces little harm, if it comes at intervals 
or irregularity. Occasional worriment the 
brain can cope with, but the iteration and 
the reiteration of one idea of a disquiet- 
ing sort the cells of the brain are not proof 
against. 

“It is as if the skull were laid bare and 
the surface of the brain struck lightly witha 
hammer every few seconds with mechanical 
precision, with never a sign of a stop or 
the failure of a stroke. Just in this way 
does the annoying idea, the maddening 
thought that will not be done away with, 
strike or fall upon certain nerve cells, never 
ceasing, diminishing the vitality of the deli- 
cate organisms that are so minute that they 
can be seen only under the microscope.” 

Don’t worry. Look at the doughnut, not 
the hole. Half of the ills of life are im- 
aginary. All of them are exaggerated by 
contemplation. It is just as easy to see the 
bright side as the dark side. It is easy for 
the man who resolutely looks for the cloud’s 
silver lining to believe the promise that, 
“As thy days are so shalt thy strength 
be.”—Exchange. 


—_—>_____—. 


PARCELS POST BILL. 


HE fact that Senator Bourne has intro- 
duced a satisfactory Parcels Post bill 
would be more important if there was any 
present prospect of its enactment. Yet, as 
Mr. Bourne is chairman of the Senate 
Committee-on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
the circumstance is not without interest. It 
indicates the growth of a sentiment favor- 
able to this most desirable reform in a 
quarter where every effort to secure it has 
heretofore been defeated. The new bill is 
framed in a way that recognizes the logic 
of the situation. It provides for an assimi- 
lation between the domestic and the foreign 
parcels post service of the United States. 
At present there is an incongruous and 
most irrational incongruity. Parcels may 
be sent abroad through the mails up to 
eleven pounds in weight for twelve cents 
a pound, but if they bear a domestic ad- 
dress the charge is sixteen cents a pound, 
and four pounds is the weight limit. 

Now there is hardly a place of any con- 
sequence in the whole world to which the 
foreign schedule does not apply. It extends 
not only to all the well known cities of 
Europe, but also to small towns in the in- 
terior of Africa and Asia, of which few 
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people have ever heard. For forty-eight 
cents a four-pound package of merchandise 
can be sent by mail to the Cook Islands, in 
the region of New Zealand, including Aitu- 
tako, Atin, Mangaia, Mitiaro and Rarotonga. 
It can be sent on the same terms to Ady 
Cake, Adi Ugri, Agordat, Asmara, Assab, 
Keren, Nefasit, Massuna and Saganaeiti, 
in Northern Africa. For one dollar and 
thirty-two cents an eleven-pound package 
can be sent by mail to numerous points in 
China, including Ching-Kiang, Kiau-Kiang, 
Liu Kung Tau, Shanghaikwan and Wei 
Hai Wei; or it can be sent to more than a 
score of places in Manchuria needless to 
name. 

But the parcel which can be sent to any 
of these places and to a hundred others 
scattered all over the globe at the rate of 
twelve cents a pound cannot be sent by 
mail from one place to another within the 
United States for less than sixteen cents a 
pound, and if it weighs over four pounds 
the postoffice people under the law, will re- 
fuse to receive it. Forty-eight cents to 
carry a four-pound package from Phila- 
delphia to Pekin and sixty-four cents to 
carry the same package from Philadelphia 
to Manayunk or Camden! An eleven- 
pound limit for the parcel that is consigned 
to one of the Cook Islands on the other 
side of the earth and a four-pound limit 
for the parcel transmitted from Kensing- 
ton to Southwark! Could anything be 
more absurd, and yet so great is the power 
of the Bursting-with-wealth express com- 
panies that it has been impossible to get 
Congress to enact the legislation needed for 
the correction of this enormity. 

The passage of Senator Bourne’s bill 
would accomplish the reform which the 
money power has thus far prevented.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


AN OLD STORY FOR OUR GIRLS. 





OME years since, Hays Blackman re- 
lated the following story in his paper, 


the Sedalia (Mo.) Capital: It is alto- 
gether a ‘too familiar story which we find 
retold in some shape in almost every daily 
paper. And yet it has a terrible moral, too 
frequently not taken to heart by country 
_girls, at least who hunger for city life, and 
city girls who shun domestic employment. 
The story alluded to is as follows: 

“ Shabby and untidy, with a little of her 
lost girlhood still clinging to her, she was 
a target for curious eyes, as she sat and 
sobbed, mopping her reddened eyes with 
her soiled handkerchief. There was a man 
with the girl, aman who was well dressed 
and who wore.on his coat lapel the emblem 
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of a well known fraternity. The reporters 
scented a story. And when a little sym- 
pathy was shown the girl responded read- 
ily. At first she would not tell why she was 
crying. Her trouble was nothing that any- 
one could help her in. But after a little 
the story came out. She had left home five 
years ago. She was seventeen then; she is 
twenty-two now. Her parents were living 
—yes. She had a mother. “ Why don’t 
you go home?” the questioner asked, 
knowing too well what the answer would 
be. “Go home,” the girl sobbed; “I can’t 
gohome. My mother knows where I am and 
what I am doing, but father would drive 
me out of the house if I went back home. 
I have no place to go.” It was the truth. 
She has no place to go. Five years ago the 
girl was living on a farm up near the State 
line. She wanted a change. She wanted 
to earn her own living. She wanted pretty 
clothes and independence. Her parents re- 
fused to let her go out in the world and 
she ran away from home. She went to 
Kansas City. And pretty soon the man 
came along, well dressed, good looking, 
with a persuasive tongue and a plausible 
way of putting things. So the girl left off 
working and imagined that her life was 
going to be one long dream of bliss. Of 
course, she knew that she was doing 
wrong, but she imagined that love would 
atone for many things and that she could 
live without the good opinion of the world 
and without the approval of her conscience. 
She has been living with her conscience for 
nearly five years, She loved the man. She 
loves him now, she says. But he soon 
wearied, She is still with him. She works 
with him at work just as hard as the work 
the man does. She is soiled and shabby 
and untidy. He drags her from place to 
place. “It’s all my own fault,” she sobbed 
again and again. “I’ve nobody but myself 
to blame. I can’t break with him now. I 
wish I had never seen him. I wish J had 
some place to go.” The door of her home 
is closed to her, the doors of society are 
shut upon her. She passed out into the 
darkness, and though she seek ever so far 
and ever so faithfully, she will never find 
the light again. But what of the man? 
He is a good many years older than the 
girl, He is a man in good standing with 
his fellow men, that is evidenced by the 
fraternal emblem that he wore. He has the 
air of prosperity about him, and a com- 
placent and self-satisfied attitude toward 
the world at large. The girl is to blame, 
very much to blame. But isn’t the man 
partly responsible? Shouldn’t society ostra- 
cize him as well as her? Ought she to 
bear the punishment alone, while he goes 
scot free? There are evil women in the 
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world, plenty of them, who deserve no pity 
and no sympathy for their sorrows, but for 
a girl like this, even though she knew that 
she was sinning when she chose her path, 
one can find sympathy because the man is 
just as much to blame as she, and the world 
forgives him and allows him to go unpun- 
ished while on the woman falls the heaviest 
penance that can be laid on one for sins 
confessed—the punishment of repentance 
without the possibility of atonement. 

There is a story told every day in cities, 
big and little. Girls leave their country 
homes, disliking domestic service there and 
equally so in town, but yet want to live an 
urban life. So they become waiters in 
hotels and saloons if not capable of fac- 
tory work, needle work or skilled work of 
any kind. Hence, they take places most 
suited to their abilities and where there is 
often the most temptation. They wish to 
dress well and their wages scarcely pay 
their board, unless working where they are 
boarded. Vanity leads them into error and 
they fall. Ashamed to go home, despera- 
tion at last drives them to dens of vice. 
They love and are deceived, with the wooer 
boasting of his conquest and casting her off 
like an old shoe. Every man of middle age 
and over has seen many an instance of the 
old story we have quoted. It is pitiful, and 
yet no preaching will warn effectually 
against it. Still we give it as a sort of 
Saturday night lay sermon.—Lancaster 
Examiner. 


ONE MILLION PATENTS. 





On July 1, 1790, the first United States 
patent was issued to one Samuel Hopkins 
of Vermont, for the making of pot and 
pearl ashes; last Saturday, August 5, Com- 
missioner of Patents Moore granted to an 
Akron, O., man patent No. 1,000,000, for 
the invention of a puncture-proof tire. 
Within the compass of the 121 years be- 
tween these dates there lies recorded in 
the Patent Office at Washington the tri- 
umph of American ingenuity and research, 
upon which in large measure, have de- 
pended the material progress of the whole 
world. 

Before the passage of the Federal act 
of April 10, 1790, the colonies had issued 
patents, Connecticut in particular. The 
late Senator Wadleigh, of New Hampshire, 
believed that the first patent ever issued to 
an inventor in America was granted in 
1646, by the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
to Joseph Jencks, for an improvement in 
Scythes; but under the Constitution our 
patent system was founded and really be- 
gan in 1790. In that year only three pat- 
ents were issued; thirty-three were issued 
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in 1791; eleven in 1792; and prior to Feb- 
ruary 24, 1793 (when a new law was en- 
acted), twenty more, making in all sixty- 
seven patents issued under our first patent 
law. The Government fees on each patent 
amounted to $4.70; under the new act of 
1793, the fee was raised to $30, in all cases, 
and among the total of 11,348 patents 
granted under it were some of the most 
important inventions of the age. 

The present system of examination of 
applications for patents, and practically the 
law as it now exists, was passed July 4, 
1836. The present method of numbering 
patents began on that date with No.1. By 
December, 1890, No. 442,090 had been is- 
sued. In 1836 only 109 patents were 
granted; in 1910 the number reached 35,118. 
And now we have totaled a round million. 

It is a common error to suppose that the 
grant of a. patent is proof that the subject 
matter does not infringe upon any prior 
patent. The most learned Judges, astute 
lawyers, and experienced experts—men 
who have spent a life-time in the study of 
patent law and patents—come to different 
conclusions as to the patentability of cer- 
tain inventions or improvements on de- 
vices. The only claim which concerns the 
Pattent Office is that of the applicant, and 
the examination is made to see whether he 
claims matter which is made the subject of 
any prior patent or which is described in 
any printed publication. If he does, his 
claim must be rejected. 

Could the story of these million patents 
be told, what countless thousands of trag- 
edies would be disclosed—of lofty ambi- 
tion, grinding toil and blasted hopes. Yet 
the narrative would have its spice of humor, 
too, and, above all, would edify with re- 
peated instances of brave endeavor, per-- 
sistent pluck and adequate reward.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


THAT BABY. 


‘_oee was a baby in the railway car the 

other day. It was not an unusual child, 
but it had a decidedly bright face and pretty 
ways. For the first few miles she was very 
quiet, and her blue eyes looked around in 
wonderment, for evidently it was the little 


one’s first ride on the cars. Then ‘as she 
became used to the roar and rumble, the 
baby proclivities asserted themselves, and 
she began to play with her father’s mus- 
tache. At first the father and mother were 
the only parties interested, but soon a 
young lady in an adjacent seat nudged her 
escort and directed his attention to the 
laughing child. He looked up, remarked 
that it was a pretty baby and tried to look 
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unconcerned; but it was noticed that his 
eyes wandered back to the spot occupied 
by the happy family, and he commenced to 
smile. The baby pulled the hair of an old 
lady in front, who turned around savagely 
and glared at the father with a look that 
plainly said, “ Nuisances should be left at 
home.” But she caught sight of the laugh- 
ing eyes of the baby and when she turned 
back she seemed pleased about something. 
Several others had become interested in the 
child by this time—business men and young 
clerks, old ladies and girls—and when the 
baby hands grasped the large silk hat of 
her father and placed it on her own head, it 
made such a comical picture that an old 
gentleman across the way, unable to re- 
strain himself, burst out into a loud guffaw, 
and then looked sheepishly out the window, 
as if ashamed to be caught doing such an 
unmanly thing. Before another five min- 
utes he was playing peek-a-boo across the 
aisle with the baby, and every one was 
envying him. 

The ubiquitous young man, ever on the 
move, passed through, and was at a loss to 
account for the frowns of.everybody. He 
had failed to notice the baby. The brake- 
man looked in from his post on the plat- 
form and smiled. The paper boy found no 
custom till he had spoken to the baby and 


jingled his pocket of change for her edifi- 


cation. The conductor caught the fever 
and chucked the little one under the chin, 
while the old gentleman across the aisle 
forgot to pass up his ticket, so interested 
was he in playing peek-a-boo. The old 
lady in front relaxed, and diving into her 
reticule unearthed a brilliant red pippin 
and presented it bashfully to the little one, 
who, in response, put her chubby arms 
around the donor’s neck and pressed her 
rosy little mouth to the old lady’s cheek. 
It brought back a flood of remembrances 
to that withered heart, and a handkerchief 
was seen to brush first this way and then 
that, as if to catch a falling tear. 

The train sped on and pulled into the 
station where the baby, with her parents, 
was to leave the car. A look of regret 
came over every face. The old gentleman 
asked if he couldn’t kiss it just once; the 
old lady returned the caress she had re- 
ceived. and the baby moved toward the 
door, shaking a by-by over the shoulder of 
her papa, to which every one responded, in- 
cluding the newsboy, who emphasized his 
farewell with a wave of his hat. The pas- 
sengers rushed to the side where the baby 
got off and watched till she turned out of 
sight at the other end of the station, shak- 
ing by-bys all the time. Then they lapsed 
into silence. They missed that baby, and 
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not one of them would be unwilling to ac- 
knowledge it. The little one’s presence 
had let a rift of sunshine into every heart, 
warm or cold, in that car.—Orphan’s 


Friend. 
Seemann 


TOO BEAUTIFUL TO KILL. 


In the Pittsburg Post is this story of 
Fergus, a Scotch lad fourteen years old. 
His father had given him a new rifle anda 
new canoe, and now in the Adirondacks, 
near Upper St. Regis Lake, he was expect- 
ing to shoot his first deer. On an August 
day he went from camp with Calvin, the 
guide, and was about to embark on the lake, 

It was so lovely that Fergus held his 
breath to look, till all at once he felt Cal- 
vin’s hand on his shoulder. One look at 
the guide’s face and he knew that some- 
thing was happening. 

At first Fergus heard nothing but his 
own heart beats. Then, as he recovered 
himself a little, he could hear a rustle and 
an occasional crackle, and presently, look- 
ing up the bank, he discerned the swaying 
of a bush. Something was moving there. 

Suddenly the bushes parted and a head 
looked through! It was the head of which 
Fergus had lovingly and longingly dreamed, 
a beautiful antlered head held proudly 
up, the eyes alert, the nostrils wide apart. 
As the creature broke from cover his 
mouth was open, he was hot and thirsty 
and eager to get at the water. 

“Does he see us?” whispered Calvin. 

Fergus shook his head. 

“Let him get well out of the bushes, 
then raise your rifle,” whispered the guide. 

Inch by inch Fergus had already lifted 
his rifle and was now looking along it 
when the deer advanced, coming twenty 
feet nearer. Then assuring himself that 
all was safe, he stood, his ears at a sharp 
angle, directly facing Fergus, 

Fergus could see the beautiful, scared 
eyes of the deer. 

“Fire,” said Calvin. 

But instead, Fergus dropped his rifle to 
his side. There was a sudden movement, 
a crashing of boughs, and the place was 
empty. 

“Why, Fergus!” cried Calvin, disap- 
pointed and amazed, “ why, Fergus!” 

He looked curiously into the boy’s face 
and discovered that each bright eye had a 
tear in it, and that the under lip was 
quivering. 

“O Calvin!” cried Fergus, “J couldn't 
do it. I hadn’t the heart to do it. I'd die 
myself before I’d kill anything so beauti- 
ful.” 
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THE MEMORY. 
REV. S. P. CADMAN, 


E can do nothing without remem- 
brance, and we can do a very great 

deal within the compass of its mighty 
range. Apart from memory, every mind 
would be a blank, waiting for the next im- 
pression, which would be lost as soon as 
obtained ; and every personality simply what 
Mr. Spencer once said—a series of succes- 
sive and separated states of consciousness 
having no necessary connection one with 
the other. Memory, like the golden thread, 
gathers up the past upon its own continu- 
ities, and all thought and progress in the 
purpose of God are in the keeping of this 
faculty upon which the pulpit too seldom 
touches—the great faculty of memory. 
We are so constituted in divine wisdom 
that every experience leaves its sediment 
which we can use for out present reflection 
and for the plans we propose for future 
guidance. There come before us at this 
hour the faces of departed loved ones, of 
delightful scenes of long ago to which dis- 
tance lends its beautiful enchantments, and 
we hear again the voices that have lost 
the note of pain, the accent of harshness, 


which have become ameliorated by the 


flight of time. The noblest tokens of the 
brotherhood are not in our present inter- 
course, but float back from the years which 
have escaped us. We make the dead past 
to give up its treasure, through the power 
of memory. Imagine men for the mo- 
ment stripped of this function, knowing 
nothing of God, nor of their fellows, nor 
of the great and significant history which 
has already taken place upon this planet. 
What would they be except a sort of hu- 
man sloth, helpless, abject creatures, with- 
out any grasp upon the future because they 
have no hold upon the past? 

When we sit down quietly to think, the 
universe within us becomes greater than 
this dominating world without us. What 
enormous resources! What different stages 
of growth and development! We are part 
of all that has ever been—“the Lord 
Christ’s life, and Shakspeare’s strain, and 
Plato’s brain,” and every other gift and 
grace of the unutterable past which con- 
tains the miracle of miracles in God’s con- 
tinuous unveiling—this is ours by the simple 
and sole power of remembrance. The first 
flower of scholarship is the historic spirit, 
and the historic spirit, of course, depends 
upon the power of memory. You who 
know the past in any measure will re- 
member that it contains within it move- 
ments, capacities, revelations, which are 
beyond all capacity and revelation of to- 





day, as we know them; and not even in 
England or America have we at this mo- 
ment the intellectual equal of Plato. At 
this hour we have not, as far as I am a 
judge of the situation, any man in the 
Christian Church who can unveil the heart 
of God to us as could the great Prophets 
of Jewry. We must go back by memory 
and be guided by the Spirit of God to 
those resources so infinite upon which we 
are bidden to depend when the Word com- 
mands us that we shall remember, and that 
we shall remember the way most wonder- 
ful in which the Lord has led the pathway 
of the race. 

A mumbling age filled with immorality 


‘and darkness and bitterness and hate is 


the deepest. doom that can fall upon 
human life, where Godless memories 
crowd in upon you, and where there is no 
holiness, no reverence, no beauty, no law- 
fulness, when you are uncovered, as all 
men always are in their actuality, and 
stand revealed as what you are. There- 
fore, while the evil days are yet absent, 
we are exhorted that we must enrich our 
powers of recollection with truth and 
with goodness. Every impression derived 
from your deeds to-day is as a photograph 
on a film which will one day come back 
and flash forth with startling freshness. 

Then again, every man and woman 
has to remember that there is in every 
one of us a selective tendency. The phi- 
losopher can abide in his complicated 
maze of reasoning. The mother never 
forgets the moment when the babe was 
warm on her breast or the Saint his 
holy days with God. A man who is 
brought to the knowledge of the truth of 
the gospel as it is in Christ Jesus can- 
not forget the place and time where the 
light of heaven fell upon his path and he 
had the vision to which he has been more 
or less obedient. These are the things 
that dictate remembrance, and this is why 
the ancient wisdom, ever present, com- 
mands that you shall remember now your 
Creator in the days of your youth. 

There is a voluntary ethical memory 
which safe-guards morals, and it is also a 
terrible avenger. Stinging recollections 
come to us just at the moment they are 
least welcome. If you have a feast day 
in the house they appear and chill your 
joy. They smother your pleasure. They 
say, “I know you did not expect me, but I 
am here.” That is the tragedy of life. 
They come uninvited and they refuse to 
budge. What is judgment, my brothers, 
but such memories as those? They are our 
very Nemesis. They mean for us the se- 
cret bared. They mean the whispered word 
proclaimed on the housetop. They mean 
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the doors of our: guilt thrown open wide. 
They mean the burnt embers rekindled into 
flame. I should like to hear some great 
preacher expound a gospel for the regen- 
eration of memory as of heart. The medi- 
eval theology believed in it, and the medi- 
eval theology, although it has been much 
accused, was in some respects more hu- 
man than ours. The great poet of medie- 
valism taught the doctrine of regenerated 
memory, and that is given to us in the 
Sacred Word: “I will cast thy sin behind 
my. back to be remembered against thee no 
more forever.” The modern fatalism will 
scarcely permit that, but in the greatness 
of God’s design there may be a place for 
absolute oblivion where we may most 
mercifully forget. I believe that in the 
grace of God, the rivers of whose mercy 
flow forth to all men, there is a trans- 
forming,. disciplining, renewing and glori- 
fying power. for memory by which heaven 
is made possible. Here is the key to Para- 
dise, in the last ascent to discipline, where 
even our sorrows shine in the light of 
God’s unchanging purpose. 

As you depart in your several ways 
young and old, to resume the calling of 
your lives, let me beg you to keep memory 
within the guardianship of purity, power, 
truth, love, holiness. So shall there come 
at eventide the golden glow of God’s 
eternal peace. 


THE EXPRESS. COMPANIES. 


THERE is little doubt about the need of 
investigation by the general. government, 
if the express companies are really to be 
brought into subjection to the law. There 
is no business that has been made more 
nearly monopolistic in its character, so far 
as its interstate aspect is concerned. There 
is more or less competition in local ex- 
press service, though there has been a ten- 
dency in late years for the large com- 
panies to acquire control over those which 
are limited to local fields in collecting and 
delivering baggage and packages for trans- 
portation over their lines. By contracts 
with railroads which do the long distance 
hauling for them the express companies 
have divided the field of interstate service 
among themselves in a way to prevent 
competition, and where the articles carried 
have of necessity to be transferred from 
one to another to reach their destination 
they have not made joint through rates, 
but the initial carrier has charged the com- 
bined rates and accounted to the others for 
the share belonging to their lines. 

There being practically no competition, 
each. company could make its charges and 
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rules about what it pleased and the patrons 
have had to make the best of it. Arrange- 
ments between the express companies and 
railroad companies have been subject to no 
control, and they- have been made in a 
way to be as profitable to both as they 
chose to make them. Under such a system 
abuses and exactions were inevitable and 
complaints have certainly been common 
and usually unavailing. Redress for any 
wrong resulting in pecuniary loss has 
seemed to be unattainable without more 
trouble, annoyance and sacrifice of time 
and expense than it was worth if finally 
obtained. There is need of reform in the 
service-of express companies and a thorough 
investigation is necessary to determine 
what is to be done to effect it. It is quite 
time this service was brought under effec- 
tive regulation and supervision—N. Y 
Journal of Commerce. 


—_—_—_>____—. 


BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 
BY FLORENCE A. MERRIAM, 


WHEN you begin to study the birds in 
the fields and woods, to guard against scar- 
ing the wary, you should make yourself as 
much as possible a part of the landscape. 
The observance of a few simple rules will 
help you to be unobtrusive. 

1. Avoid light or bright-colored clothing. 

2. Walk. slowly and noiselessly. Among 
the crisp, rattling leaves of the woods, a 
bit of moss or an old log will often deaden 
your step at the critical moment. 

3. Avoid all quick, jerky motions. How 
many birds I have scared away by raising 
my glass too suddenly! 

4. Avoid all talking or speak only in an 
undertone. 

5. If the bird was singing, but stops on 
your approach, stand still a moment and 
encourage him by answering his call. If he 
gets interested he will often let you creep 
up within opera-glass distance. Some of 
the most charming snatches of friendly 
talk will come at such times. 

6. Make a practice of stopping often and 
standing perfectly still. In that way you 
hear voices that would be lost if you were 
walking, and the birds come to the spot 
without noticing you, when they would fly 
away in advance if they were to see of 
hear you coming toward them. 

7. Conceal yourself by leaning against 4 
tree, or pulling a branch down in front of 
you. The best way of all is to select a good 
place and sit there quietly for several 
hours, to see what will come. Then you 
get at the home life of the birds, not 
merely seeing them when they are on theif 
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guard. A low stump in a raspberry patch, 
and a log in an alder swamp prove most 
profitable seats. 

In going to look for birds it is impor- 
tant to consider the time of day, and the 
weather. Birds usually follow the sun. 
During heavy winds and storms you are 
most likely to find birds well under cover 
of the woods, no matter at what time of 
day; and then, often on the side opposite that 
from which the wind comes. In clear 
weather be sure to get between the sun and 
your bird. In the wrong light a scarlet 
tanager or a blue-bird will look as black as 
a crow. Let your eyes rest on the trees 
before you, and if a leaf stirs or a twig 
sways, you will soon discover your bird. 
At a little distance it is well to gaze 
through your glass—Birds Through an 
Opera Glass. 


ATMOSPHERE OF CHILDHOOD. 





A® atmosphere of firmness, but kindness, 
is necessary for the best development 
of children. Luther Burbank, who perhaps 
knows as much about the cultivation of 
plants as any man in the world to-day, re- 
cently made an application of the wisdom 
he has learned in suggesting to mothers a 
course of treatment for their children. 
Mr. Burbank has that simplicity of nature 
—that genuine grasp upon life—that en- 
ables him to see that all nature is akin, 
despite its various guises, and that the 
common sense treatment which he accords 
the plants in his flower beds might wisely 
be adapted to the cultivation of the child 
plants in the more important garden, the 
home. It is a new idea—applying the les- 
sons of floriculture to the problems of child 
nature—but Mr. Burbank is a man to 
whom it is always well to listen, and—or 
so it seems to me—in this particular case 
he has spoken with the evidences of in- 
spiration. 

In the first place, he urges upon parents 
the necessity of not being cross with their 
little ones. “If you are cultivating a 
plant,” he explains, “you must be gentle 
with it—firm, but not harsh.” There is 
certainly wisdom in this remark. Harsh- 
ness with a plant: would soon kill it. 
Harshness with a child may. not kill the 
body, but it stunts the finer feelings of the 
soul, and, once stunted in childhood, they 
seldom have an opportunity to renew their 
normal growth. Firmness is necessary to 
exact obedience, but firmness need not be 
cruelty. Even punishment may be given 
without harshness. Better no punishment 
at all than that it should be attended by 
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loss of temper on the part of the person 
inflicting it. 

Mr. Burbank also points to the fact that 
a child is not to blame for turning out 
badly in a bad environment. “I give my 
plants the best possible environment,” he 
said. “Let the children have music and 
pictures; let them have a good time under 
the right conditions; not an idle time, but 
one full of cheerful moments.” There is 
good sound sense in this, too. Environ- 
ment plays a more vital part in the making 
of the character than almost any other fac- 
tor in life. Put the child in an environ- 
ment surging with discordant elements— 
quarrels and bickering among the elder 
members of the household—and it will! 
grow up in the possession of a bad dispo- 
sition. Let a child be surrounded during 
the formative period with conditions that 
do not make for goodness and morality, 
and you will have gone a long way toward 
starting the child upon its downward 
course. You can’t raise good plants in a 
poor soil. You can’t raise good children 
in a bad environment. It isn’t fair— 
either to the plant or the child—to expect 
it to flourish under such conditions. 

The playtime of childhood is its formas 
tive period, for it is by means of its games 
that it prepares itself for the serious af- 
fairs of its later life. Thus we see the log- 
ical reason why the child’s play should be 
directed by those who are older and wiser, 
and who have studied the fine art of play, 
The child must have a good time if he is 
to grow up to be a cheerful, healthy indi- 
vidual; he must have plenty of occupation 
lest idleness be bred in him at this period, 
but it must be cheerful occupation, and en- 
tirely devoid of the cheating and bullying 
that make so much childish play ineffective 
when the children are left to their own re- 
sources. We must remember, as Mr. Bur- 
bank points out, that the child’s treatment 
must be uniformly kind. “ We cannot treat 
plants harshly one day and tenderly the 
next,” he insists. “They cannot stand it, 
and no more can children.” 

And, finally, the philosopher of floricul 
ture points out one of the most important 
facts of all—one of the laws that cannot 
be violated without seriously endangering 
the life and health of the child. He says, 
“Plants should be given sunlight and air 
and the blue of the sky. All these things, 
too, must be given. to boys and girls—not 
for a day or a month, but for all the years.” 
Certainly, the gospel of the garden applies 
to the home. The parents who follow Mr, 
Burbank’s instruction, raising their chil- 
dren as he cultivates his plants, will have 
a product to be proud of. Apparently chil- 
dren are not so different from roses, after 
all—Kindergarten Primary Magazine. 
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THE HUNDREDTH ONE. 


Sie Biblical story of the ninety-and-nine 

whom the good shepherd left safe 
sheltered in the fold, that he might go afar 
into the night and the wilderness in search 
of the one, the hundredth one, that was 
lost, is a parable whose application is as 
true here and now as it was there and then. 
The majority of persons, somehow or 
other, manage to live in measurable con- 
tent, go about the business of every day of 
their lives blithely and fearlessly, and at 
the final sundown hope to be taken tran- 
quilly to join the “one great society alone 
on earth, the noble living and the noble 
dead.” Most people, if they are not rich in 
money, are well off in other ways; most 
people enjoy good health during the major 
portion of the circling hours; most people 
have something, if not everything, to be 
thankful for. But here and there, cor- 
nered, secluded, “half hidden from the 
eye,” or possibly crowded off the central 
thoroughfare by the impatient, jostling 
mass of humanity roariag and rioting 
through Vanity Fair, is some one who, neg- 
lected by the nine-and-ninety, is not over- 
looked by the infinite compassion of 
heaven, some one who has no part in the 
glittering and variegated pagentry that 
takes no heed of any or anything outside 
of its own possession. 

And there are those who, like the scape- 
goat, have gone out into the wilderness, 
away from the haunts of men altogether, 
shunning the faces of all humankind, be- 
cause they are embittered and disheartened, 
at odds with the whole world. They crave 
solitude and silence, because company and 
speech to them mean not sympathy, but 
misinterpretation. “The world forgetting, 
by the world forgot,” they seek a place 
where none may come to find them, where 
they shall be left and left alone. 

Whether on the fringes of the crowded 
market place or in the desert solitude and 
silence, “to seek and to save that which 
was lost ” is not merely the function of high 
heaven, but the plain business of humanity, 
the proper work of every man and woman. 
Take, for example, the work of teaching 
children. The only easy thing in any 
teacher’s work is to neglect the smallest 
and the weakest of the flock for the press- 
ing insistence of the largest and the strong- 
est. There are sometimes fifty or sixty 
children in a room in one of our public 
schools—two or three times the number a 
teacher should be called upon to handle. 
Some are of alert mentality and prepos- 
sessing appearance; their strong bodies aid 
and abet their inquiring minds and their 
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awakening aspirations. Other children 
are, in the terms of Hamlet’s unflattering 
description of himself, “dull and muddy 
mettled rascals”; they are not beautiful or 
bright; everything puzzles them, and it 
takes a thunderclap to rouse them from 
their lethargy. The light of the soul shin- 
ing through gleams but rarely in their un- 
illumined eyes. They grope_ through 
grammar and arithmetic as in a London 
fog, and they are as slow to put two and 
two together as though the figures were 
segments of a jigsaw puzzle. The tempta- 
tion is to let them go, for their muddle- 
headedness. But many a man who in after 
life gave evidence of intellectual power was 
the despair of his preceptors in his youth, 
The very child who seems to his teacher 
to promise least of all may one day outshine 
his competitors as the arc light outshines 
the tallow dip. It is worth while searching 
out the weakling straggler, encouraging 
him to persevere—not letting him lift his 
plaintive, quavering cry unheeded in the 
night. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a frail and sickly 
specimen of humanity when he was a child, 
and he was only one of the youngest of a 
large family. If he had been born into a 
Spartan household, ages before, they would 
have exposed him for the wild beasts of 
the forests to devour, or they might have 
casually let his puny body fall from the 
summit of a high cliff. They would not 
have thought him worth the trouble of an 
upbringing to physical and intellectual ma- 
turity. But luckily, as some would have 
it, or by divine ordainment, as others would 
prefer to feel, he came into the world in 
England at a later day, and was allowed 
to live, and the scorned and slighted infant 
grew to be a man whose mind spelled out 
the written language of the firmament as 
no man ever did before his time, and no 
man has done since. 

It is not the crowd that needs the care. 
They are many, and they can to some ex- 
tent defend themselves. It is the one who 
wanders off alone, the “solitary hearted,” 
who needs the help of men and of angels. 
Caedmon, in the monastery, when the 
monks passed the loving cup from hand to 
hand with song and story, could tell no 
story and he had nosong. Nor did any one 
notice when he crept away in tears from 
the firelight circle and went and lay down in 
the stable straw under the fragrant breath- 
ing of the kine. But there an angel came and 
bade him sing, and by this inspiration, as 
the legend goes, he achieved a glorious 
poem that has linked his name with the 
succession of the “line royal” of poets 
back to dim antiquity. 

It is the ninety-and-nine who just be- 
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cause there are so many of them, must one: 


of these days crumble into the dust, they 
and their names, and their self-love, and 
their great possessions; their place must be 
among “the forgotten millions,” the myri- 
ads unenumerated who crowded certatn 
parts of our small planet, for a little while 
where the grass waves now. It is the 
hundredth one—the one who differs from 
the rest and is difficult, the one who cannot 
be read at a glance, the one who tantalizes 
and outwearies the saintliest patience by 
his contrarieties—it is this hundredth one 
who is often better worth the saving than 
all the rest of the crowd put together. But 
the crowd must be saved, too, and the good 
shepherd is he who leaves the sheep-fold 
and the ninety-and-nine to search for the 
lost lamb, and, bearing the lost lamb in his 
bosom, returns again. 





READING A NEGLECTED ART. 


Joun C. Dana, one of the best librarians 
of the country, discusses in The Indepen- 
dent the need of further library expansion 
and development, particularly larger and 
closer co-operation between schools and 
libraries. He notes certain good begin- 
nings—small school libraries, for example 
—and advocates reading-rooms on _ the 
ground floor of school buildings, rooms 
which parents, brothers and sisters of the 
pupils should be encouraged to patronize 
freely. 

This is an excellent suggestion—one of 
many such. But Mr. Dana goes deeper and 
farther back, having something to say 
about the teaching of teachers. He charges 
the colleges with complete neglect of the 
art of reading. They complain, he says, 
very often that their students cannot write 
English; how about reading, using and en- 
joying books properly, the acquisition of a 
proper vocabulary? Speaking of the ne- 
glect of the art of reading in the higher 
schools and colleges, Mr. Dana says: 

“The result is that the teachers in our 
public schools, graduates of our high 
and normal schools, have not been made to 
read much; have not learned to read 
well; read very little during their years of 
teaching; know little about the literature 
of and for children; think that it is not of 
great importance that all children, by con- 
stant reading, acquire a large reading vo- 
cabulary and gain a firm hold of the tool 
by the use of which alone thought is pos- 
sible; are indifferent to books and print; 
and, finally, do not handle efficiently the 
collections they may have in their class- 
tooms from a public library, and in many 
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cases are not willing to have such collec- 
tions.” 

Whether or not this is too severe an in- 
dictment we shall not say, but there is 
surely enough truth in it to require the at- 
tention of colleges and normal schools—as 
well as of parents. Reading is certainly 
the finest of all arts and the one that brings 
the most joy and consolation. Reading 
requires no endowments and has no geo- 
graphical limitations in this age of cheap 
classics, cheap periodicals, cheap news- 
papers, public and private circulating libra- 
ries. No person need forego inspiring, re- 
freshing, beautiful literature.-—Chicaga 
Record-Herald, : 


PAY THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 
MORE THAN THE SHIRK. 





NY man who takes up teaching deliber- 
ately, or who continues in it, must know 
that he turns‘his back upon the things which 
occupy a large place in the mind of almost 
any of his classmates who elect law or mer- 
cantile business. I know I shall not possess 
money power, as well as I know that I shall 
never be King of England, But I also know 
that I shall not starve or freeze to death. If 
I should lose my position to-morrow or the 
day after I could get another place. The 
same is true of you. No teacher, during 
your lifetime, will touch either financial 
extreme. What’s the use of being unhappy, 
then, when you see automobiles, steam 
yachts, diamonds or the graveyard? They 
do not belong to our job. 

This is also true of fame. You knew 
very well, when you came in, that this is 
not the road to glory. Nobody ever asks me 
for my picture to publish in the paper. 
They never go to the station with an open 
carriage for me in which I have to stand, 
hat in hand, bowing to the cheering popu- 
lace. Do they put you at the head of the 
procession: close behind the band? Cer- 
tainly not. You never thought they would. 
There isn’t any reason for disappointment. 
Neither does power select me or my kind 
for exemplifying itself in imposing force. 
Mr. Morgan’s power is impressive; so was 
Tom Reed’s, Mark Hanna’s, and General 
Grant’s. Mine is rather ridiculous, exer- 
cised over the children. It melts away 
when any citizen of “inflooence” under- 
takes to set aside a decision of the school- 
master. 

I am not surprised at this. I was twenty- 
one when I began this business. I am over 
fifty now. I knew and know how little 
money, reputation and power appertain to 
teaching school. I have, therefore, no call 
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to be disappointed. Neither have you. 
Things are just as we knew they would be. 
If we knew there was no money, fame or 
power to be had in what we are doing why 
did we come in? I don’t know how it was 
with you, but I fancy it is much the same 
with you as with me. I like the job. I 
mean that the materials and processes of 
education are attractive to me. It could 
not, for me, be so with medicine. I could 
not enjoy so much association with sick 
ones. I would not want to be a lawyer 
living off the quarrels of the contentious. I 
cannot find any business, selling or buying 
or building, that is concerned with such 
interesting things as the units of my trade: 
children. 

This is worth amplifying. Man is so 
composed that he is born with a taste for 
children. He doesn’t have to acquire it as 
‘one must learn to care for olives, or Hegel 
or the tariff. A fellow thrust into the lime 
trade must find his commodity rather dry at 
‘times, but the remarkable thing about our 
merchandise, children, is that ‘they are es- 
‘sentially and perennially interesting. Our 
‘common figures of speech express it. We 
say, “As dull as a hoe,? “As dull as 
Peoria,” but never “As dull as a child.” 


What we do say is, “ As bright as a boy,” 
“ As interesting as a young girl.” This is 


not ali. 
- There is a very curious fact about our 
fondness for children. It is that it inevi- 
tably increases with our advance with age. 
The instinctive affection for children that 
you have at twenty is greater at thirty and 
much greater at forty. This means a tre- 
mendous fact for you, to wit, that, haprv as 
you dre in your chosen job to-day, you are 
going to be still happier to-morrow. I am 
not sure that money, fame and power bring 
such solid happiness as children do. I never 
had a chance to try any of the three great 
things that men strive after. I know that 
all the great philosophers are agreed that 
those things are empty. Why not accept 
the writings of the wise men frankly? I 
can remember in my life a number of re- 
markably great happinesses. One was when 
the. doctor said: “It’s a boy.” One was 
when my wife sat ur three hours after a 
long sickness; one was when a boy graduate 
after ten years wrote me that no memory 
in: his life was pleasanter than his recollec- 
tions: of our history class. 


them have been connected with wealth, or 
fame, or power. This is your experience 
also. Ph aes 

: In most other jobs the things you have to 
do gain interest’only because they are con- 
tributory to financial profit. 
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‘ I have had. a. 
great abtindance of lesser joys, but none of: 


In ours the: 
work ‘itself is engaging. Selling hardware: 
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-is an artificial pleasure. Educating children 


is a natural delight. That counts for much, 
We are doing what we want to do, and are 
unaffected by artificial rewards like dollars, 
We are of the few mature workers who can 
preserve our fresh instinctive aspirations 
undiverted by circumstances. Most people 
other than teachers cannot do this at all, 
This store keeper would like to be a singer, 
but he cannot afford it; that farmer would 
like to run a river-boat, but it wouldn’t pay. 
But here are we, consorting daily with the 
most interesting of all personalities, direct- 
ing the most interesting processes, and paid 
for it! Isn’t it great! 

The more I think about my place, the 
more I am impressed with the importance 
of it. There is a president of a railroad in 
our city. There is also the hackman, Tim 
Egan. Tim carries passengers, baggage and 
freight. The only difference between Tim 
and Mr. President is one of degree. The 
railroad man’s greatness is composed of a 
large number of little things exactly like the 
duties of Tim. My’fobts infinitely superior 
to that of either. I am concerned with the 
perfection of life. Take any minute of my 
working time, and any minute of the work- 
ing time of either of those other two, my 
concerns are of the greatest importance. 
You select anyone in whose judgment you 
have confidence and ask him. He’ll say 
that your work is bigger than theirs. 

What justification would there be, then, 
for you or me to be unhappy in this busi- 
ness? Not any. What could you say of 
any man or woman who would say that he 
or she hates teaching or is ashamed of being 
a teacher? If I should say that, I should 
be either base or a fool. Base because 
ashamed of children, ashamed of mankind, 
ashamed of. guiding children toward an 
increase of their best powers. Or I would 
be a fool because failing to use my reason 
in comparing the importance and the enter- 
tainment of education with the majority 
of the occupations of men. 

You may have met some one holding a 
teacher’s position who has expressed dis- 
like of it, even hatred of it, or who is 
ashamed to be in it. Such a person is a 
grafter. He or she is taking money from 
the district or the municipality without 
attempting to give return. He is a thief. 
The teacher knows that the love of children, 
the desire to train them toward perfection 
is the necessary basis of effective teaching. 
He knows that it is the underlying under- 
standing of his employment that: he shall 
teach effectively, which means lovingly, 
enthusiastically, interestedly.. If he takes 
money and then generates cynicism, dislike, 
distaste, he is like a minister who would 
enter the service of God and while drawing 
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salary should curse Him. If there is any 
school system in which a man can express 
contempt for his job and hold it; if there is 
any school in which a woman can say that 
she hates teaching and be permitted to go 
on teaching, your administration is rotten. 
I doubt not a revival is needed in many a 
school in the United States. I cannot but 
believe that an insistence upon common 
honesty is the most of what is needed. 

In my day I have seen a tremendous 
spread of false suggestion about the un- 
happy lot of the teacher. I have become 
accustomed to expect the public speaker to 
praise me, sympathize with me and play up 
the sentimental gush we used to hear in old- 
time prayer-meetings before the new gen- 
eration of ministers cut it out. These re- 
We can 
dawdle along and whine and complain, and 
resist all propositions to bring our business 
up to modern conditions, and no one will 
tell us to hush and earn what pay we do get 
before asking for more. 

In how many school systems are the 
teachers obstructing the superintendent? 
In these parts it is a rarity to find any school 
head with adequate power to demand rea- 
sonable team work in his department. In 


- every other job an obstructionist is given 


the blue envelope. In every other organized 
work the employee is told without palaver 
what to do and what not to do. With us, 
plain talk is practically unknown. If any 
supervisor intimates that I am not deliver- 
ing the goods and must do so, I claim that 
he is nagging me, persecuting me, and mak- 
ing me unhappy. This tired-teacher song is 
worn out. The insurance tables show our 
death rate to be less than any other 
workers’. The bulk of mankind regards us 
as spoiled children with better hours, longer 
vacation and easier times than ninety-five 
per cent. of the folks who earn their bread. 

I'd like to see a commission appointed 
like those hard-headed chaps of the Russell 
Sage Foundation to find out by actual count 
in any one, two or three school systems 
how many of us are wasting time, how 
many of us are really awake to the possibili- 
ties of the service. I’d like to work for a 
while in a man’s way in which my em- 
ployers would say: “We are giving you 
enough to live on, but if you can show by 
actual growth of power in your youngsters 
a greater efficiency in your teaching and 
Management than is usual, we'll pay you a 
commission every year you show it.” 

You don’t like that? Very well. Devise 
and send me any better scheme to rid this 
very interesting and very important profes- 
sion of its lazy parasites who fail to realize 
the happiness of this kind of work; who 
Succeed in poisoning the enthusiasm of the 





younger teachers who come to us and who 
made the whole of us contemptible in the 
eyes of a good part of the community. This 
sort of thing is coming. It makes me happy 
to feel that the croaking teacher is going to 
be pushed somewhat into the background. 


THE SUNRISE. 





‘T= superintendent of a large reforma- 

tory was making an early morning 
visit to the shops. Emerging from the east 
door of the wood-working shop, he con- 
fronted the sun just rising in more than its 
usual beauty above the prison wall. A 
moment he stood in the door and watched 
it, and then, turning, saw a prisoner stand- 
ing in the door of the blacksmith shop 
near by. He had taken advantage of a mo- 
ment of rest, and stepped to the door to 
meet the morning. 

The superintendent looked at him a mo- 
ment before the young man saw him in the 
other doorway. His arms were strong, and 
his face was one that showed character. 
The morning light, falling upon him full 
and clear, revealed a manly form and a 
face that was earnest and sincere. The 
superintendent passed him, and the young 
man saluted. “There was a moment to 
spare while the iron was heating,” he said, 
“and I came and looked out at the sun.” 
“T am not blaming you, my boy,” said the 
superintendent. “I was thinking, as I saw 
you standing there in the morning light, 
what a fine, manly fellow you seemed; and 
as I looked in your face, I did not see there 
any marks of hopeless sin, and I was hop- 
ing that when you see the sun rise outside 
these walls, it will light up with new hopes 
for you, and show the true manhood that 
is in you.” 

It was a very short sermon, but in an 
institution that shelters a thousand men, in 
which prisoners are coming and going all 
the time, personal words with the superin- 
tendent are not so common as easily to be 
forgotten. The young man worked that 
day with a new glow in his heart. What 
had he done to be there? No matter. He 
ought not to have done it. But he was not 
a habitual offender. There had been in him 
more of good than bad; but a broken home, 
a dead father, and an environment that 
made it easy to go wrong had found the 
weakness that ran parallel with his strength; 
— one day the prison door closed behind 

im. 

Strong, active, and with powers of mind 
that matched his physical strength, he took 
hold of his work in the institution. But 
his heart had been bitter, and he had hung 
his head with shame when he remembered 
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that he must one day face the world. Morn- 
ing after morning, after his word with the 
superintendent, he saw the sun creep over 
the prison wall. Not always could he go 
to the door and watch it, but he always 
looked for it. Labor began early, and the 
wall was high, so the work was well along 
before the sun appeared; but every morn- 
ing it rose a little earlier, and each day its 
light shone clearer. 

A little while ago the superintendent re- 
ceived a letter from a foreign land, written 
on the letter-head of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It said: “I am 
physical director of the Y. M. C. A. in this 
city. We are doing a large and valuable 
work through the association, and the phys- 
ical end of the work is an important part 
of it. You will be glad to know that I am 
thus employed. I wonder if you remember 
a morning soon after I entered the insti- 
tution, when you spoke to me as I stood in 
the door of the blacksmith shop, and told 
me that you had been looking at me, and 
felt that there was something in my physi- 
cal strength that was capable of better 
things, and that you saw no signs of hope- 
less sin in my face. I had been feeling 
that I could never show my face again 
among men for shame of having been in 
prison; but it came to me that if you saw 
anything to hope for there, perhaps others 
would, and that God’s sun was shining full 
upon me with light and hope. That was 
the sunrise of a new life for me, and I 
thought you would like to know it.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


_——— 


JOHN BRIGHT’S METHOD. 





“Tpont speak unless you have some- 
thing to say. Don’t be tempted to 
go on after you have said it,” was the ad- 
vice of John Bright, the great orator. His 
biographer, Mr. R. B. O’Brien, says that 
he took great pains in the preparation of 
his speeches. He thought the subject over 
night and day, and sometimes committed 
the peroration and other important pas- 
sages to memory, although in the main he 
trusted to the inspiration of the moment 
for the words in which to clothe his ideas. 
—— to a correspondent in 1888, Bright 
said: 

“As to modes of preparation for speak- 
ing, it seems to me that every man would 
readily discover what suits him best. 

“To speak without preparation, especi- 
ally on great and solemn topics, is rashness, 
and cannot be recommended. When I in- 
tend to speak on anything that seems to 
me important, I consider what it is that I 
wish to impress upon my audience. 
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“T do not write my facts or my argu- 
ments, but make notes on two or three slips 
of note-paper, giving the line of argument 
and leaving the words to come at call while 
I am speaking. There are occasionally 
short passages which for accuracy I may 
write down, as sometimes, almost invari- 


ably, the concluding words or sentences, 


may be written.” 

Upon one occasion he gave Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell some hints about speech-making, 

“ Of course,” writes Mr. Russell, “I can- 
not recall verbally what he said, but it was 
like this: 

“*You can’t prepare your subject too 
thoroughly, but it is easy to overprepare 
your words. Divide your subjects into two 
or three, not more, main sections. For 
each section prepare an “island.” By this 
I mean a carefully prepared sentence to 
clinch your argument. Make this the con- 
clusion of the section, and then trust your- 
self to swim to the next island. Keep the 
best island for the peroration of the speech, 
and then at once sit down.’ ” 





INSTRUCTION IN SEX HYGIENE* 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 


order to make head against the horrible 

evils which accompany men’s profligacy 
and women’s prostitution, and to prevent 
the moral and physical disasters which re- 
sult from young men’s and young women’s 
ignorance about the natural processes of 
reproduction in the human species and 
about the laws of health in those processes, 
it is indispensable that systematic instruc- 
tion should be given to all young children 
and young people in the processes of re- 
production and growth in plants and ani- 
mals, in the general rules of hygiene, and 
in the natural, wholesome processes of re- 
production in the human species, and at 
last in the diseases and social disorders 
which follow violations of nature’s laws 
concerning the relations of the sexes. The 
bitter experience of the Christian world in 
regard to the venereal diseases and their 
consequences demonstrates this proposition. 

Wherever anyone undertakes to discuss 
this subject in public, he is met by two ad- 
verse opinions which are firmly held by 
multitudes of well-meaning people. The 
first is the opinion that these are unclean 
subjects, about which the less said the 
better. This is the policy of silence con- 
cerning all sexual relations and processes, 





*An address before the American School 
Hygiene Association by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard University. 
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natural or unnatural, rightful or sinful, 
which has prevailed for centuries in both 
barbarous and civilized countries. There 
is but one thing to be said about this policy 
of silence, namely, that it has failed, every- 
where and always. It has not prevented 
the spread and increase of sexual wrong- 
doing and of the horrible resultant diseases, 
degradations, and destructions. For the 
prevention and eradication of any great so- 
cial or governmental wrong, publicity, dis- 
cussion, and the awakening of a righteous 
public sentiment in the great mass of the 
people concerned have always been, and al- 
ways must be, necessary. 

The second adverse opinion is that the 
necessary instruction on these subjects 
should be given to children and young per- 
sons by their parents and by them alone. 
This opinion is sound to this extent, that 
in cultivated and refined families, in which 
the parents possess sufficient knowledge of 
the whole subject, the needed instruction 
will best come to children through the 
mother and the father, beginning at a tender 
age. All children ask questions on this 
subject. Their curiosity is roused early, 
and is usually very pointedly expressed. 
The asking of questions should invariably 
be the mother’s precious opportunity to de- 
scribe to the child, with delicacy and re- 
serve, but truthfully, the mother’s part in 
the production of the human infant. By so 
doing, the mother will establish a new bond 
between herself and child, and will acquire 
a strong claim on its abiding affection. 
Every father competent for the task should 
see that his boys understand the natural 
and wholesome process of reproduction, 
and the great physical dangers which ac- 
company violations of the moral law in this 
respect. He should see that they know that 
continence is absolutely healthy, and, in- 
deed, is indispensable to the highest at- 
tainment in bodily strength and endurance. 
He should make sure that his boys under- 
stand what honor requires of a man in his 
relation to women, and that chastity is just 
as admirable and feasible in a man as in a 
woman, and just as necessary for the pro- 
tection of family life and the eradication 
of the very worst evils which now degrade 
and poison civilized society. It is quite 
true that all this instruction will come best, 
whenever possible, from loving fathers and 
mothers to their own offspring; because it 
will then be given intimately, privately, 
and with tenderness and purity. 

_ Inasmuch, however, as the great major- 
ity of parents do not now possess the nec- 
essary knowledge, or the faculty of expres- 
sion necessary for imparting it, and there 
are many families that have lost father, 
mother, or both, society must for the pres- 





ent rely in the main on the schools to give 
this instruction, which is, indeed, indispen- 
sable for the salvation of civilization. 

It is, however, a very serious problem, 
how to give the needed instruction in sex- 
hygiene in all the schools, public, private, 
and endowed. No one is competent to-day 
to lay down a fixed and final program. The 
programs for this subject must be experi- 
mental or tentative for many years to 
come. All that can be done at present is to 
indicate the general lines of the promising 
experiments on this difficult subject. In- 
numerable experimenters must in time 
work out the details with insight, patience, 
and skill. The general lines, may, how- 
ever, be laid down with a reasonable de- 
gree of confidence. They are as follows: 

1. It is through the ample and prolonged 
teaching of natural history that the neces- 
sary knowledge is to be conveyed to the 
children, beginning at tender years with 
the teaching of botany, and going on to the 
elements of zoology, both subjects being 
taught in the most concrete manner pos- 
sible with incessant illustrations indoors 
and out-of-doors, not during the whole 
school year, but at those seasons when ade- 
quate illustrations and demonstrations are 
most feasible and convenient. This in- 
struction should be associated in all schools 
with the teaching of pure and applied 
geography, and in the rural schools with 
the teaching of agriculture. 

2. Throughout this long course of nat- 
ural history instruction demonstrations of 
the various modes of transmitting life 
should frequently occur, the transmission 
of life being the highest and ultimate bod- 
ily function of every plant and every ani- 
mal, including man. There is a great body 
of fresh knowledge on this subject waiting 
to be given to children and youth, all of it 
capable of demonstration through the 
senses, aided or unaided, and all supplying 
admirable training for eye andhand. Thus, 
all the various processes of reproducing 
plant-life by the division of a cell, by the 
creation of new independent cells, by the 
shooting or rooting of some part of a plant 
to create an independent plant, as by bulbs, 
tubers, or even parts of a stalk or leaf, by 
the union of two cells, or the fertilization 
of one cell by another cell,—all these proc- 
esses can be made intensely interesting to 
a child; and such instruction can be spread 
through several years at appropriate sea- 
sons without ever leaving the vegetable 
kingdom. In flowering plants the fertiliza- 
tion of the embryo-sac by pollen may be il- 
lustrated in operations which the children 
themselves can perform. The carrying of 
pollen from one flower to another by in- 
sects or by the wind emphasizes the general 
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fact that plants are fixed while animals 
have motion. The bisexual structure of 
plants is in itself a fascinating subject of 
study for children and youths; and through 
it all runs the thought that nature provides 
elaborately and beautifully for the precious 
transmission of life. In later years of the 
school course the diverse methods of repro- 
duction in animals will afford a long course 
of instruction, involving the structure and 
function of many different sorts of ani- 
mals, and of many different kinds of re- 
productive organs. The innumerable de- 
vices for effecting fecundation and for 
feeding the embryo, and the various ar- 
rangements for feeding the young and 
bringing up families, afford an endless va- 
riety of interesting subjects for observa- 
tion and discussion. The nesting habits of 
birds and their care of offspring are 
highly instructive and easy to exhibit. 
Here again the main object of study 
should be infinite variety and elaboration 
of nature’s processes for the transmission 
of life. These subjects, if properly taught 
with collecting box, scalpel, microscope, 
and paper and pencil, are just as pure and 
innocent for children under thirteen as 
chemistry and physics are. There is noth- 
ing sensual or unclean about them, nothing 
which does not tell of order, purpose, in- 
ventiveness, adaptation, co-operation, and 
achievement. Through much of the botan- 
ical instruction and more of the zoological 
runs the thought that the transmission of 
life requires two individuals of different 
quality. Children should be made thor- 
oughly acquainted with this principle be- 
fore any sexual emotions begin to stir in 
them. 

3. If strong foundations have been laid 
through these botanical and zoological 
studies before the age of puberty, it will 
not be difficult to take up in secondary 
schools the study of the normal functions 
of the human body in health, of the per- 
turbations caused by some of the common 
diseases, of the sources or causes of dis- 
ease, including the recognized contagions 
and the modes of infection, of the means 
of resisting disease and producing immu- 
nity, and finally of the functions of govern- 
ment in regard to preventive medicine and 
the means of promoting the public health. 

Among the contagions which ought to be 
described and illustrated should be in- 
cluded the contagions of syphilis and 
gonorrhea, from which proceed some of 
the most horrible evils which afflict modern 
society, evils not fully known except to 
physicians, and by many ordinary people, 
particularly women, quite unsuspected. 
All. young men and women should be well 
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informed on these subjects before they 
leave their secondary schools; but from the 
time of entrance to secondary schools all 
such instruction should be given separately 
to girls by women and to boys by men. 

Since the great majority of American 
children never enter the secondary schools, 
the general rules concerning cleanliness, 
diet, fresh air, and the elementary facts on 
sex-hygiene should be stated concisely and 
frankly to all children just before they 
reach the age-limit of compulsory educa- 
tion. 

4. All schools should teach explicitly in 
due season those elements of good manners 
and customs which have to do with health 
and the preservations of bodily and mental 
purity. They should teach habitual cleanli- 
ness of the body and particularly of the 
hands and face, point out the importance 
of this cleanliness as regards clothes, furni- 
ture and utensils, and the reasons for keep- 
ing the dwelling free from dust, dirt, in- 
sects, and vermin. They should show the 
reasons for avoiding contact with, or close 
approach to, persons who are unclean or 
who are suffering from colds, sores, fevers, 
or any other illness. They should point out 
the dangers of losing self-control through 
the use, even the rare use of alcohol or of 
drugs which take strong effect on the ner- 
vous system. They should discountenance 
rough or boisterous play between boys and 
girls or young men and young women, and 
teach each sex to avoid, in general, bodily 
contact with persons of the opposite sex. 
Delicacy and reserve are parts of good 
manners; but they are also highly protec- 
tive qualities. On the other hand, a coarse 
familiarity between the sexes is not only 
bad manners, but a real provocation to 
wrong-doing, particularly when it is accom- 
panied by an ignorance which leaves young 
people without protection against the love 
of excitement and reckless adventure. All 
these are elements of good manners and 
right habits which should be universally 
taught in the schools of a democracy to 
promote morality as well as courtesy. 
Some of them, but rarely all, are taught in 
many good homes, but for the great mass 
of the people the public schools inculcate 
them by direct teaching, and by the indirect 
influence of good example. To a high de- 
gree, good: manners spring from and ex- 
press morals. Such instruction would nat- 
urally be associated with the teaching of 
natural history and general hygiene. 

Finally, all young people should have 
been taught in home, school, and Sunday- 
school, before they are liable to fall into 
sexual sins, that chastity in men is just as 
necessary as chastity in women for the se- 
curity, honor, and happiness of family life, 
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that continence is absolutely healthy for 
both sexes, that men’s profligacy is the 
cause or source of women’s prostitution 
with all its awful consequences to the 
guilty parties and to the innocent human 
beitigs who are infected by the guilty, and 
that the most precious joys and most dur- 
able satisfactions of life are put at fearful 
risk by sexual immorality. Does any one 
protest that this educational process will 
abolish innocence in young manhood and 
womanhood, and make matter of common 
talk the tenderest and most intimate con- 
cerns in human life, let him consider that 
virtue, not innocence, is manifestly God’s 
object and end for humanity, and that the 
only alternative for education in sex-hy- 
giene is the prolongation of the present 
awful wrongs and woes in the very vitals 
of civilization. 


A 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


[% almost every school history there is a 

map of the present-day United States 
printed on the first page.| That is the first 
mistake. If you tell the student at the start 
what the United States has become, you 
make it impossible for him to realize the 
feelings of those settlers back in the seven- 
teenth century. The student in his histori- 
cal voyaging should approach this country 
in the same spirit as did the old discoverers; 
it should as far as possible be an unknown 
land for them, 

You can’t cajole children back into the 
seventeenth century. They have lived in 
the twentieth century—worse luck—and 
they know the high building, the railway, 
the telegraph, and the steamboat. This 
shrunken world that we live in nowadays is 
bound together by rail and wire; it is not 
the boundless world of the seventeenth 
century. 

The key to the proper method of teaching 
history is to get the children back into the 
atmosphere of those old times. Let them 
imaginatively come in the caravels of 
Columbus, believing that they are to dis- 
cover the East Indies; let them sail on the 
Half Moon and believe with Hendrik Hud- 
son that they have discovered the North- 
west Passage. 

Let the children realize that those old 
Puritans in their knee breeches and steeple 
hats were Indian-fighting frontiersmen just 
as much as the Westerner with his slouch 
hat and bucking bronco. The key to Ameri- 
«an history is this man of the frontier. 
And down to the year 1890, the right place 
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to feel the pulse of American life was on 
the frontier. I say down to 1890 because 
our census-makers then announced that 
they could no longer find a frontier. 

Let the children get a sympathetic impres- 
sion of these men and they will better 
understand the spirit of their country than 
if you talk to them of political liberty. 
There is not one of you that knows what 
political liberty is. I’m sure I don’t. Until 
we got the Philippines we thought that poli- 
tical liberty resided in certain institutions. 
The Filipinos are enjoying liberty, too, so 
we are told, but by another method. Tell 
the children what our forefathers came to 
this country for, and then tell them that the 
Filipino, denied these selfsame things, is 
still enjoying liberty, and you have given 
the children a tough morsel for their mental 
digestion. 

I do not believe that the true history of 
America, the history that will give us a 
living picture of our past, will be written 
in our generation. We are doomed to be 
creatures of our own day, and it’s a dull 
day. It’s all hurry, all bustle, and no re- 
freshment; a day of cold steel and hard 
fact. We are in such a hurry that we no 
longer have time to sit down and dream 
dreams, and no people make any intellectual 
advance unless they do dream their dreams. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. ~ 


HE centennial of the birth of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe June 14, I911, 
came to most persons with some surprise. 
She was the last of her father’s family 
to die only fifteen years ago and she was 
one of the last to become a national figure. 
Mrs. Stowe was forty years old before she 
wrote the only work for which she will be 
known and June 5, 1851, was the sixtieth 
anniversary of the appearance of the first 
serial number of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
No novel ever written, not even “Don 
Quixote ”—the only one remotely approach- 
ing it in influence—has had the same mar- | 
velous effect on the history of its own day. 
Only De Foe’s “Robinson Crusoe” has 
been as widely read by the English-speak- 
ing folk and no play in English, has been 
more frequently performed than “Uncle 
Tom.” 

Like all fiction, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
heightened certain phases of its subject, 
deepened some shadows and made more 
relentless the judgment of men on evil 
and wrong; but nothing can change the 
effect which the book had in awakening 
the conscience of all the world on slavery. 
It is almost literally true that the first tribe 
in history had the first slaves. The insti- 
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tution has existed from the dawn of hu- 
manity. When “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
written, there were slaves under every flag 
in earth, even the English, for slavery was 
still recognized and practiced by more than 
one Asiatic race in the British empire. 
The centennial of Mrs. Stowe’s birth finds 
slavery gone in all but savage lands in 
Africa, as China within a year has begun 
its abolition. All’ civilized flags to-day 
forbid slavery. 

Many causes have united to end in the 
past sixty years this age-long institution; 
but the one utterance, beyond any other, 
which moved the heart of the world to de- 
cision was Mrs. Stowe’s novel. The rest 
that she wrote was of little moment. But 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a good novel, a 
true folk-tale, well constructed, vivid and 
dramatic, holding interest, independent of 
its subject. It is still a salable book and 
will remain so while English is spoken. 
Nor, for genius in letters utters the final 
judgment of man, will any plea ever pre- 
vent “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” from giving 
the future its final impression of African 
slavery in the United States.—Press. 


THE NAME OF GOD. 


fer memory of an old soldier, looking 

back upon his army experiences in the 
long ago, contains much that is confusing 
and chaotic, like the tumult of the battle, 
where little is seen distinctly; but through 
the mists of the years there now and then 
emerges into the clear light some incident 
that stands out distinctly, like the memory 
of a hero looming large through the smoke 
of battle. 

A white officer in one of the colored regi- 
ments, recruited in 1864, long remembered 
among his soldiers a colored man of fifty- 
five, with gray hair, wrinkled face and 
somewhat feeble in constitution, for he had 
been a hard-working slave, and his life had 
not been free from sorrow. 

He had a great desire to read, and when 
the regiment was in camp he procured a 
primitive old First Reader and begged one 
of his officers to teach him the alphabet. 
This he successfully mastered, and then 
went on by painful efforts to acquire the 
words of two letters and the disconnected 
syllables “ab,” “ba,” which in those days 
followed the learning of the alphabet. 
These, too, he learned with tolerable cor- 
rectness, and in the process of time ad- 
vanced to a new section in the book, where 
words of three letters awaited him. 

Among these he found one day a word 
which halted him somewhat longer than the 
others, for it was spelled in capitals—GOD. 
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He’ knew the small letters somewhat better, 
—and so labored longer over this word than 
those that had gone before. 

“That is the name of the Being you 
sometimes preach about,” said the officer, 
for the grizzled old negro was a preacher 
among his people. The old man dropped 
his book and held up his hands in surprise, 
and exclaimed, with deep emotion: 

“Ts that the name of God? Is that the 
way it looks when it is printed?” 

The officer could not for some time under- 
stand the old man’s emotion; then he con- 
sidered the days of painfully slow progress 
which had been consumed in the learning 
of the alphabet and the syllables, and the 
words of two letters, and that now suddenly 
he had come upon the first suggestion in the . 
course of his education of the use to which 
his study might be put; and it came as a 
kind of revelation, sweeping and wonderful 
in its suddenness—the name of God in its 
arbitrary place in the column of words of 
three letters. Evidently, to the old man it 
was, in one sense, like seeing God Himself. 

“You can’t understand it, captain,” said 
the old negro. “ You’ve always knowed 
how to read, but I’ve been preaching about 
it all the years and all the years, and now, 
thank God! these old eyes have lived to see 
and read the name of God.” 

It impressed the officer at the time, then 
dropped into the background of his mind 
among the many memories of the war, but 
in the long years afterward it came up 
again, and among the memories which he 
cherished in his later years was that of the 
radiance of the grizzled, wrinkled black 
face when first he was able to read the name 
of the God he loved. 


THE COMPANY OF BOOKS. 


It has been said that every day a man 
should talk with his mental superior, if he 
has the chance; and when such an oppor- 
tunity comes to most of us it is indeed most 
welcome and refreshing. We sit at Gam- 
aliel’s feet, not talking much ourselves, 
glad if he is disposed to be communicative 
and to share with us the rich garnered 
stores of his wise experiences. It is an 
interesting trait of humanity, and an en- 
couraging one, this desire to foregather 
with justly distinguished men—it matters 
not greatly what it is that they have done 
to signalize their names and shine out from 
the “ forgotten millions.” A man who ever 
talked with Lincoln, or even saw him, 
treasures it now, and passes on the tradi- 
tion to his grand-children. The city of 
Washington has not always thought much 
of Presidents. Because they were often 
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seen in streets or churches of the capital, 
they seemed the ordinary clay of other 
men; but to some Kansas farmer or Mon- 
tana miner who has stood long in the line 
on.a reception day it is a great thing 
merely to clasp hands and hear the brief 
formula of greeting of the man who has 
been chosen by the whole people, from 
land’s end to land’s end, for the highest 
place of earthly authority. 

What would we not give, if we could 
call up the host of the ancient and hon- 
orable worthies of the past of every nation, 
to hear Genghis Khan—or De Quincey— 
in person describe the flight of a Tartar 
tribe; to listen at first-hand to the adven- 
tures of Charles XII of Sweden; to hear 
the fleshly counterpart of Baron Munchau- 
sen qualify for membership in the Ana- 
nias Club, or hearken to Chaucer, viva voce, 
telling the Canterbury Tales? The citizens 
of Athens at Mars Hill have been envied by 
after-generations; so have the officers of 
Washington who heard and saw him, if not 
in his Farewell, then in his familiar life of 
camp and field. We would have liked to be 
Napoleon’s valet, Lee’s bodyguard, the 
squire of Bayard or Philip Sidney, a pala- 
din of Charlemagne. Or we might have 
applied for the task of amanuensis to John 
Milton, in place of his unworthy daughters; 
we wish it were not too late to volunteer 
to be secretary to Montaigne or Voltaire, 
Luther or Goethe, Dante or Petrarch. We 
might have understood Carlyle better than 
his wife; we would have outdone the sedu- 
lous pertinacity of Boswell and produced 
a portraiture even more vital and graphi- 
cally true; we should have taken all the 
table-talk of Stevenson in a fine rhapsody, 
postponing the banal concern of eating 
until afterward. 

In short, we yearn to have met in real 
life all the great men whose words we now 
read filtered through a medium, and even 
when we have access to their own books, 
their own words set down in cold print 
for posterity, we sigh over the vast dif- 
ference between the phrase and the soul, 
between the eye and the word, between the 
compelling personality and the mass of 
paper imprisoned in a cloth or leather bind- 
ing. We envy those of our acquaintance 
who know Barrie or Kipling, Kitchener or 
Bernhardt, or Pierpont Morgan, Bernard 
Shaw or Mr. Taft, the Viscount Aoki or 
Caruso or Theodore Roosevelt. Whether 
the great ones write or talk, sing, paint or 
dance, build ships, bridges and canals or 
run vast business corporations, we admire 
them, we wish we were near them, that 
we might come close to their genius for 
Creation, for “doing things.” When we 
get there, they may only say “Pass the 
butter” or “Close the window,” but they 





say it greatly. One who afterward be- 
came famous himself has told how he was 
thrilled when he found himself giving 
Daniel Webster a lump of sugar for his 
tea at a reception in Boston. 

But if we cannot have the personal con- 
tact with great men and women, then that 
is partly what the company of books is 
for. They exist to supply the inevitable 
deficiency not merely of distinguished so- 
ciety—for there are never enough wonder- 
ful people to go round—but to make up 
to us for the lack of the ordinary enter- 
tainment of the average people who are 
our friends. Is it not an astonishing thing 
that when I cannot see Mrs. Snooks be- 
cause she has to look after a croupy baby, 
I can have Mr. and Mrs. Robert Browning, 
late of Florence, Italy, and now of the 
immortals, come to call on me instead? 
To be sure, I greatly miss my friends the 
Oak Grovés, who have gone to their farm 
in the country, but at my elbow Tennyson 
waits mutely any leisure moment I may 
affably condescend to give him. If I can- 
not have my friend and neighbor, who is 
busy. with the sewing machine or practicing 
the violin, or mending stockings, or paint- 
ing sunsets, or mowing the lawn, here are 
shelves upon shelves of the best society 
eager to entertain me if I will but so much 
as glance upon them. They are always 
at hand; they will give me their company 
anywhere instantly. They do not have to 
arrange their affairs or set their houses in 
order before they will be off with me. 
They need no advance notice; they have no 
preparations to make. And such good com- 
pany they are! How easy it is to shut up 
a book as compared with a person; how 
much simpler to open a volume than a 
mind or a heart! In life, if a visitor comes, 
he may be young when I want him old, 
sad when I want him merry, silent when 
I wish him talkative; but with booksgI 
can lay my finger straightway on any age, 
any mood, any quality I want. If I know 
my own need—and I do not always know 
it—I can satisfy it. I am precisely aware 
of the book that I want for a rainy Sun- 
day at my grandmother’s in the country, 
and I am absurdly confident of just the 
book that it will give me—and her—pleas- 
ure when we are sitting together on the 
beach and I am reading aloud to her or 
she reads to me. One book is for a voy- 
age to Europe, another for a cruise in an 
airship, still a third for a sojourn at Nice 
or Santa Barbara or in the “still-vexed 
Bermoothes.” The best of it is that I can 
choose; the selection is not forced upon 
me; among all the books there are I may 
always keep what company I will.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 
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THE FORCE THAT NEVER FAILS. 


WEEPING ‘statements are so common 
that we habitually discount them, re- 
membering that general statements are gen- 
erally wrong. But sometimes we may hear 
a sweeping statement that is the simple 
truth; and then we discount it to our loss. 
Under this class comes a statement of 
Paul’s: Love never faileth. Hardly could 
a man have framed a more sweeping and 
unqualified claim; yet it is the simple and 
unvarnished truth, as the advancing history 
of the human heart and of the human race 
testify. 

But for us who are live flesh and blood, 
persons with problems, opposition, and 
difficulties, is it literally true that Love is 
all powerful? For any one thing to be all 
powerful it would need to be absolutely ad- 
justable and infallibly constructive. It is 
just here that knowledge fails, for it is not 
adjustable; it is too rigid. We may think 
that it is safer to ascertain all the facts in 
a case before coming to a decision than to 
be guided wholly by love. Unfortunately, it 
is always impossible to ascertain all the 
facts about my life’s problems and relations, 
because many of them are future, and the 
existence of some of them I never suspect. 
But the peculiar power of love is that it 
will always fit the facts, known or unknown, 
present or future. 

The course of a steamer coming across 
the North Atlantic is directed by two things. 
the eye of the watch, and the compass. The 
eye of the watch covers a very few miles 
right around the neighborhood of the ves- 
sel, and if another ship, a derelict, or an 
iceberg comes in sight the steamer can be 
safely steered; yet the eye cannot steer the 
ship directly across the great ocean. But 
the compass has an. inner eye that always 
sees; and in storm or fog, day or night, that 
faithful monitor never fails. Knowledge is 
like eyesight; love is like the compass. 
One sees what is immediately at hand; the 
other to the ends of the earth. 

We did not know what we ought to do in 
a peculiar situation in which we found our- 
selves. Yet when we used a little judg- 
ment, and conformed it always to the great 
sane law of love, we never yet went wrong, 
nor ever shall. For the secret of all human 
relations is that they were made to run 
according to the law of love. Never act on 
a resolve made in anger, or the spirit of 
retaliation, or disgust, or even indifference; 
for that decision will be wrong. Wait until 
your heart is kindly, and your spirit calm, 
and you will seldom err. Sometimes we 
find that we have been wrong merely by 
being tactless: but to be tactless was to be 
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so far lacking in love that we were in- 
different to the other person’s feelings, 
The only safe manner of living with others 
is the kindly and sincere manner. Some- 
times a man has one set of manners for 
the rich and another set for the poor, one 
brand of treatment for his subordinates 
and another for his superiors. For a long 
time he may manage all right; but it is an 
absolute certainty that some day he will 
produce the wrong set of manners and un- 
mask himself. Manners may be of various 
sorts, but if they are all of the same spirit 
they are always suitable. 

Like magic, the heart of love can adjust 
itself to its surroundings and never fail. 
Love will set a man to doing a thousand 
different things, but every one of them is 
the right thing to do at that particular time. 
Men have tried all sorts of substitutions for 
love as a safe guide; all of them fail. Not 
even conscience has been a success at jit. 
Conscience is a priceless thing, but con- 
science that is not directly controlled by 
love is rigid. It is like a kindly aunt who 
should begin sending a boy a woolly lamb 
for Christmas when he was three years old, 
and should conscientiously keep on sending 
the woolly lamb each year for the next 
twenty years. After a certain stage 2 
former given act of conscience may be out 
of place; and there is a great deal of re- 
ligious effort of the woolly lamb variety. 
Just as the young man laughed at the lamb 
and cherishes an amused and kindly feeling 
for his aunt, so some sections of humanity 
laugh at the conscientious efforts on their 
behalf, and cherish an amused and kindly 
feeling for the conscientiousness shown. 
Love never fails, because love is adjustable; 
and whether it is teaching a class of young, 
untamed boys in a mission Sunday-school, 
or buying goods in a department store, 
ordering a dinner from a waiter, or man- 
aging a thousand workmen, love fits the 
need exactly. 

It is simply saying the same thing in 
another way to say that love is constructive 
always, and therefore always right. Hatred 
or even selfishness has by nature the op- 
posite tendency. It is not necessarily the 
size, quantity, or amount of the hate, but 
the nature of it, that makes it destructive. 
Like a match, it is not the size of the flame 
it produces that makes it dangerous. It is 
the fact that it produces any flame at all. 
So with anything less than generous love 
in our human dealings, Thirty seconds of 
harsh words, or even cold words, between 
two men can embitter families, churches, of 
a city full of people for thirty years. Cold- 
ness, dislike, or hate fans opposition and 
resistance to mighty proportions; but the 
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power of love is the power of the solvent of 
these things. Love warms coldness, ban- 
ishes indifference and transforms hatred. 
A tailor will place a piece of absorbent 
paper over a spot of grease and press down 
on it with a hot iron; the warmth melts the 
grease, and the paper absorbs it. This is 
the way love defeats bad situations. It 
simply absorbs them. That is its peculiar 
power. But over and above all this is the 
transcendent fact that the world was made 
to run by the law of love, and love is the 
best hand for controlling it. 

Love will conquer where everything else 
has failed. In Miss Mulock’s story of 
“Parson Garland’s Daughter,” the son mar- 
ries a servant girl, and then, ashamed, goes 
away to Canada. The brave, gentle, and 
aristocratic old Cambridge scholar, Parson 
Garland, takes the servant girl into his 
home as a daughter. The influence of his 
noble daily life and bearing, softened by his 
sympathy, is impressed into that raw girl’s 
very life so that she unconsciously becomes 
a lady—a true daughter of her father and 
a fitting wife for her husband. A miracle 
of transformation?—yes, but the kind of 
miracle that love is working every day. 
Some day men will discover that this same 
all-powerful solvent and transformer will 
erase religious distinctions, strikes, wars, 
and poverty, and make a new heaven and 
new earth for mankind, because it really 
is true that “ Love never faileth.” And the 
happiest day of life for us is the day that 
sees us absolutely committed to unwaver- 
ing trust in the power of love. For love 
is not merely an abstract force; the secret 
of love’s unfailing power is God. Love is 
God, and God is love.—Sunday School 
Times. 


OLD ORCHARDS MADE YOUNG. 





OME idea of the momentum the “ Back 
to the Farm” movement has gained 
may be had from an inspection of the pop- 
ular magazines, which are more and more 
turning their attention to agricultural mat- 
ters. The current issue of the. Saturday 
Evening Post looks almost like a copy of 
the Farm Journal. Its leading article, by 
Forrest Crissey, is entitled “ Emigrants to 
the East” and deals with the rejuvenation 
of worn-out orchards in New England. 
There is also'a dissertation on alfalfa, 
which the Pennsylvania farmer would do 
well to read, but we are especially inter- 
ested in Mr. Crissey’s talk on the “old 
apple tree.” 
He tells of the manner in which a young 
graduate of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, made superintendent of a big 
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estate in Connecticut, turned into a profit- 
able investment apple trees which were 
supposed to be good only for fire-wood. 
None of these trees was less than twenty- 
five years old. Many were sixty or sev- 
enty years old—great, gnarled, twisted, 
half-rotted veterans of the orchard, that 
produced a few worm-eaten apples every 
year, or none at all. None of them now 
yield less than six barrels of hand-picked, . 
marketable fruit, and some are going as 
high as fourteen barrels. 

There was a fiction in New England, as 
there is here to-day, that an apple tree, 
after twenty or thirty years of bearing, 
was ready for the wood pile, and this ex- 
perimenter, George Drew, was laughed at 
as a visionary when he started to reclaim 
the decrepit trees that were being allowed 
to fall into decay on his employer’s farm. 
The laugh has stopped now, for he has 
shown New England the way to add mil- 
lions of dollars a year to its income. 

Mr. Crissey brings out the point that 
Drew’s experiments open the way for 
many a city man who would like to go into 
the orchard business, but who cannot afford 
to wait ten or twelve years for a new one 
to begin to bear. An old one, which can 
usually be bought for the value of the land 
it occupies, may be made to produce the 
same results in two years. It is of interest 
to know that the Drew plan is now being 
tried at State College and we may hope 
soon to see it generally introduced here.— 
Harrisburg Telegraph. 





GROWING THINGS. 


Oh, I am a child of the country, and I love not 
the cities grim, 

My heart is akin to the wild things, and the 
woodlands vast and dim, 

Where the winds and the brook make music, 
and, faint from its cool retreat, 

Comes the voice of the thrush at even, in a 
madrigal wild and sweet. 


Oh, I am a child of the country, and the 
orchard knows my tread, 

When the boughs shine white with blossoms, 
and the buds lie pink and red. 

And hand in hand, in the moonlight, go my 
soul’s beloved and I, 

And we need no words to question, no words 
to make reply. : 

Oh, I am a child of the country, and I love 
the fields at morn, 

Where the air comes fresh and fragrant, and 
the joy of the day is born; 

Loud carols the cheerful robin to the linnet 
over the way, 

And the growing things, and the birds and I 
welcomed the dawn of day. 

St. Nicholas. 
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THE SON OF THE DESERT. 
BY FREDERICK HALL, 


> was past now, the hour-of his wild, 
unreasoning panic. After his strange 
rest and stranger meal, Elijah left behind 
him the last faint traces of cultivation and 
set his face toward the southwest. 

Many times before had he fronted that 
waste of desolation, confident in the tested 
strength which could endure days of travel 
without weariness and for a season defy 
hunger and even thirst. But never before 
had he made a jurney like this one. He 
was no more the master of himself. In 
place of his desert-bred alertness had come 
a stolid apathy that looked indifferent upon 
the glory of sunset and moonrise. Danger 
he met with little interest in its issue, al- 
most as if it were not his own. The wav- 
ing palms of green oases he passed by, 
while his tongue crackled between his lips, 
and in the faces of the beasts of prey he 
laughed. 

Seeking afterward to recall the incidents 
of that journey, it seemed to him as if it 
had been unbroken by days‘and nights; yet 
he knew it must have covered many days, 
that he must often have slept and wakened 
and slept again. With wonder he dis- 


covered that memory preserved no recol- 
lection of his having eaten; and vainly seek- 
ing to recall a single instance in which he 
had taken food, he came at length to the 
bewildering conclusion that food had in- 
deed not passed his lips during all that long, 
exhausting travel. Strangest of all, he had 


felt no desire for it. His body had done 
its work as mechanically as the watershed 
turns at the bidding of the current. It had 
not even been consciously directed. His 
very soul had been as if drugged and 
torpid. , 

Clearer than rocks and clouds and dried 
out water-holes had been the visions that 
came to him, born whether of the super- 
heated sand or of a brain that seemed 
stunned but writhing. Visions in which he 
saw himself, the same rugged and uncouth 
figure that now he was, moving amid the 
great ones of the earth, sternly admonish- 
ing, reproving; bringing them inexorably 
to his goal and standing at last the greatest 
in the kingdom, not from royal favor or 
caprice, but only that the power dwelling 
in his own soul had placed him there. He 
saw the day of triumph when, turning upon 
the enemies that had debauched his land, 
he hewed them down and his blood-stained 
sword rose and fell while the people shouted 
for joy. Kings and priests and soldiers 
trembled before him—before him? Yes, it 
was real, so real that he straightened his 
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shoulders, girded his clothes and ran ex- 
ultingly, as on that day; and then, even as 
he ran, the dream faded, the rain-washed 
royal highway was but the familiar, un- 
ending stretch of desert sand, the cloudy- 
canopied, benignant heavens were pitiless 
as burnished brass, the chariot of majesty 
before which he ran—it was a jackal; he 
turned and faced it and it slunk away. 

It was the sight of the mountain which 
broke the psychic chain which held him as 
in the grip of nightmare. White and spec- 
tral upon the far horizon, it brought to 
mind the ancient legend—history he would 
have called it once, now in the shifting of 
all that he had deemed most certain, he 
wondered if it were more than legend—of 
how the greatest of his people had there 
found light, and coming thence to find his 
hopes in ruins had gone back once more 
and the light had been renewed. 

What route had brought him here, or 
why, he knew not; perhaps it was the guid- 
ance that in other days had given him that 
sense of fearless sureness before which the 
mighty had quailed and which he had 
called by the name of The Highest. Per- 
haps it was nearer akin to the dumb in- 
stinct which he had followed when first he 
plunged into waste, and which he had 
noticed in desert animals, leading them to 
safety in time of peril. He knew not. 
Only that the mountain stood there and he 
before it; thither would he go if perchance 
to him also the light might come. 

Precipices from which another would 
have recoiled with horror he skirted as 
carelessly as if he still trod the level floor 
of sand. To snowy summits, the rugged 
grandeur of which had made men wonder 
since time began, he hardly lifted his eyes. 
Yet the outlook from the rocky crevice 
where he at last sought shelter was such as 
a modern painter might have chosen, so 
wide and so majestic the scene before his 
unregarding eye. 

Why was he here? After he had slept, 
and eaten and slept again, that question 
came to him again, with an insistence that 
would not be denied; and bitterly he an- 
swered it. 

Strong man that he had seemed, how 
futile had been all this his life! Consumed 
with zeal for One whose minister he had 
believed himself, what had he not done and 
suffered? For years a wandering outcast, 
safe only in the meanest and farthest hid- 
ing-places, his only friends the humblest of 
the humble, everywhere a price upon his 
head. Then one glorious day of triumph; 
and now, once more, himself alone, all his 
great deeds as if they had not been, oppres- 
sion, injustice, and sacrilege again vic- 
torious, and none to lift a hand to stay 
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their progress. What better vindication of 
his flight needed he? From such a world 
who would not fly away? 

And yet, sleeping or waking, the question 
ceased not to return. Why was he here? 
He, who in other days—and sullenly, re- 
sentfully, he told again the story of his 
wrongs: a life spent fruitlessly; hunger, 
unceasing toil, and peril born that he might 
put in the seed, not for himself; and then 
in reaping time an east wind, blasting the 
harvest. Such was the burden of all his 
long hours of brooding. Had he failed 
ever, in task assigned him? Why, then, in 
the front of the battle had victory been 
denied him? Was the God of his people 
grown weak? Unwilling? Why—? How 
—? He had not known before that it was 
in man to think such thoughts. 

Long hours he spent flat on his face 
upon the rock, so lost in meditation that 
beast and bird passed by him as if he were 
a part of the insensate landscape. ’Twas 
so he lay on the day of his wonders, when 
in the distance, far down beneath him, a 
tiny breath of wind waked his attention as 
it waked a trembling among the leaves, and 
watching it he saw it grow from little to 
great, felt it at length rise upward with 
mighty, assaulting force, shaking alive, 
even in him, the instinct that bade him 
crawl on hands and knees to his crevice, 
where through laced fingers he watched 
still and saw it sweep like a great hand 
about the mountain, taking a clump of 
giant trees and twisting their trunks as he 
had seen a ropemaker twist the strands of 
a cord. 

He who had all his life lived in the open 
had never before looked upon the like of 
this. Over him there stole a sense of his 
own unutterable littleness; yet with it some- 
thing of soothing; what he did not com- 
prehend, nor did he seek to. Yet nature 
for him had always had a meaning, and 
now it seemed as if the voice of the wind 
was perhaps trumpeting forth some mes- 
sage of mightiest import, but one he was 
too weak, too much a child, to understand. 

Even as the tempest began to die down, 
there came the dull grating roar, the shud- 
dering tremor, and the crashing of crags 
that had seemed pedestalled for eternity. 
The wind had given place to a power 
greater and more mysterious. Prisoned as 
he was in the very jaws of the rocks, his 
was a place of imminent peril; yet, fully 
conscious of his danger, he gave it scarcely 
a second thought. More terrible than all 
this wild convulsion had been the storm 
within his own soul, and now, to lie here 
and watch this outer conflict was bringing, 
he knew not how, a sense of peace. His 
eye was turned no longer inward upon 





itself. In nature’s riot and carnage he 
still sought to read the answer to the mys- 
tery which had oppressed him, and vaguely, 
dimly, the light seemed breaking. 

Kindled perhaps by some volcanic action 
accompanying the earthquake, a fire had 
sprung up far below in the valley, and, 
fanned by the wind, it climbed with appall- 
ing swiftness the mountainside, licking up 
ravenously the trees torn by the storm and 
sweeping the gorges for new prey. Across 
the sky the smoke of the burning spread 
like a black curtain, beneath it the red 
flames were like a thousand waving ban- 
ners and their crackling like the trampling 
of great armies. 

As motionless as if entranced the man 
lay watching. What was the power be- 
hind the wind, the fire, the quaking of the 
mountain? Alert and eager, he sought to 
pierce beyond them, to something which 
they were not and which was not in them. 

From dawn to dusk the pageant lasted. 
The wind died down, the fire burned out 
save for a dull glow, far down beneath him 
the mountains stood firm again, as if no 
power in earth or heaven could move them; 
the stars came forth and shone in the far 
purple sky, with an unwonted brilliancy. 
Then to the man wrapt in his meditation— 
so softly, but yet so clearly that he never 
knew whether it were spoken by a voice 
from heaven or a voice within his own 
heart—there came again his old, besetting, 
torturing question: 

Why was he here? 

And why so far in spirit from all that 
once he had been? The strife and wrong 
that he had left behind him—waged they 
continued warfare beyond the heavens anc 
underneath the earth? What were these 
powers that made the world their play- 
thing? Among them what place had he? 
Why was he here? Almost mechanically 
the old defense murmured itself anew. His 
futile struggle, the long-planned deliver- 
ance of his people—lost in its moment of 
nearest approach to victory. Himselfi— 

Out of the long-forgotten memories of 
childhood came solemn words, heard a hun- 
dred times from his father’s lips when he, 
a babe, lay in his mother’s arms within the 
curtain of the tent. A thousand times, un- 
heeding, had he heard them since, in ritual: 
now évery syllable pulsed and glowed with 
meaning: “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our 
God is One Lord.” As with one sudden, 
revealing flash, the old words lit up the 
labyrinthine morass of his long days of 
doubting. The wind that had lashed the 
mountains, the unseen force that had 
shaken them to their bases, the fire that had 
swept raging up their sides—behind all 
these was One Power, and that the same 
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on which in other days he had faid hold 
and found it never failing, the same that 
now pulsed in his heart and brain and 
turned his own thought upward toward 
Itself. 

That Power defeated? Who held in his 
fingers wind, fire, and earthquake, and the 
greater and more mysterious forces that 
move upon the hearts of men? To have 
dreamed defeat for but a moment was 
folly to make one scorn himself forever. 
How had this madness laid hold upon him? 
And he the last, as his black dream had 
pictured? Thronging to his remembrance 
came one and another, humble but faithful, 
who even now, he knew, unaided by him, 
kept up the struggle. With him were trusty 
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human allies uncounted, and behind all the 
arm of the Invincible. Standing in the 
entrance to his rocky chamber the man 
muffled his face in the folds of his mantle 
to hide his eyes from the accusing stars. 

Why was he here? To his long dormant, 
now preternaturally quickened spiritual 
consciousness came the insistent call of 
duties neglected, named item by item, in 
the very voice of the Highest, as it seemed 
to him: tasks waiting his hand. Humbly 
he listened; and with the dawn he set forth, 
clear-eyed and resolute. He had found that 
for which he had sought the mountain: 
upon his clouded soul the light had broken. 
—Sunday School Times. 
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‘THE fifty-sixth session of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association 
will be held in Philadelphia December 26, 


27, 28 and 29, 1911. The Philadelphia 
Board of Education has granted the Wil- 
liam Penn High School Building, the Cen- 
tral High School, and the Girls’ Normal 
School for the use of the Association and 
its Departments and Round Tables. 

Among prominent speakers thus far se- 
cured for the general sessions and depart- 
ments are the following: Dr. David T. 
Snedden, Commissioner of Education, Mas- 
sachusetts; Dr. H. C. White, President, 
University of Georgia; Dr. Myron T. 
Scudder, Rutgers’ College; Dr. Charles A. 
Shearer, New York State Department; Supt. 
J. W. Carr, Bayonne, New Jersey; Supt. 
Henry Snyder, Jersey City, and others 
both from our own and from other -states. 

This meeting marks the opening of three 
new departments: The Department of Un- 
graded Schools; the Department of Graded 
Schools; and the College and Normal 
School Department. Each of these depart- 
ments has prepared an excellent pro- 
gramme, suited to its especial needs. 

The Local Committee, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George W. Flounders, District 
Superintendent, Philadelphia, is making 
every preparation for the reception of the 
Association. A public announcement will 
be made as soon as possible. 

The President of the Association has 
appointed every County and District Super- 
intendent in the’State a member of the 
Membership Committee. An effort will be 
made to increase the permanent member- 
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ship of the Association through the above 
Committee. The preliminary programs will 
be distributed to teachers through the mem- 
bership committee about October Ist. 
Heavy payments of appropriations for 
the public schools are now being made from 
the State Treasury as the number of dis- 
tricts applying for their portions of the ap- 
propriations is large. The plan is to send 
out from 25 to 50 checks per day. The 
total sum available for the schools this year 
is $6,774,000, being the half of the share 
of the common school portion of the appro- 
priation made in 1909 for the reimburse- 
ment of districts for what they spent in the 
school years of 1909-10 and Ig10-11. The 
appropriation of $15,000,000 made this year 
does not become available until next July. 


The Philadelphia Press says, in a recent 
issue: “One of the features of the ap- 
proaching political campaign in Allentown 
is the election of a new school board. 
Under the new school code it will consist 
of nine members, to be elected by the city 
at large, instead of a board of control of 
twenty-six members. Although no candi- 
date has as yet announced himself for the 
new board it is said there is a total of 
eighty who are anxious to become members 
of the body of nine. Among thinking 
friends of education a movement has quietly 
been in progress this week to avoid such a 
scramble. The solution suggested is the 
same as that being tried in Reading, Har- 
risburg and other cities. That is to nomi- 
nate a non-partisan ticket with nine candi- 
dates indorsed by all parties, the nominees 
to be men of such reputation and ability as 
school managers by virtue of experience 
that they will have the support of the en- 
tire body of voters. With this end in view 
a great many people interested in the 
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schools have suggested to President Francis 
G. Lewis, of the Board of Control, that he 
and the other members get together and 
suggest nine men.” 


Numerous letters received at the School 
Department from school officials in vari- 
ous parts of the State indicate that an erro- 
neous impression prevails that the compul- 
sory vaccination law relating to school 
pupils has been repealed. The idea has 
gotten abroad, probably because there is no 
mention of vaccination in the new school 
code, that it is no longer required. This is 
a mistake. The vaccination law, which is a 
health measure, was passed some years ago 
and is in force to-day just as much as it 
ever was, although the code is silent on the 
matter. The requirements of last year 
stand as they were and certificates of suc- 
cessful vaccination must be presented. 


At the fall primary election on Saturday, 
September 30, “ Each elector shall have the 
right to receive the ballot of the party for 
which he asks; Provided, That if he is 
challenged, he shall be required to make 
oath or affirmation that, at the last pre- 
ceding election at which he voted, he voted 


for a majority of the candidates of the 
party for whose ballot he asks. The num- 
ber of signers required upon petition to 
have a candidate’s name printed upon the 
primary ballot for any office voted for, for 
city, ward, borough or township officers is 
ten. 


Where a number of school directors are 
to be elected for terms of different lengths, 
each candidate must specify on his nomina- 
tion petition the term for which he is a 
candidate. There will be three groups of 
candidates on the ballot for this office this 
year, headed as follows: 


School Directors—six years. 
School Directors—four years. 
School Directors—two years. 


Each candidate must decide for which 
term he will be a candidate. Cumulative 
voting is not allowed; that is, if a candi- 
date receives votes under each term, these 
votes cannot be consolidated, as each term 
is considered as a separate office. The 
same rule applies to other offices where 
candidates are to be elected to the same 
office for different terms of different 
lengths. Controversies will no doubt arise 
in various school districts as to which 
candidate should have the long term, but 
these matters must be settled before peti- 
tions are filed, so that each term will be 
properly represented by candidates both for 
the primary and the election. 





Pror. W. W. Wooprurr, of West Ches- 
ter, our venerable friend now moving 
quietly down the eighties, writes: “I see 
by the Ledger of to-day, July 31st, that 
Jonathan K. Krewson, who, I think, is the 
last of the county superintendents elected 
in 1854, has been called. He taught in 
Bucks County when I was superintendent, 
and I shall try to attend the funeral to be 
held at Newtown on Wednesday of this 
week. Mr. Futhey, who died nineteen 
months ago at Parkesburg, was thought by 
some to be the last of the first superinten- 
dents, but that was an error.” 


Why children like their teachers: She 
could stand some fun. She has no pets. 
The children feel as if she was one of 
them. The principal reason I liked her 
was because she liked me and showed it 
once in a while. If you did not get your 
lessons, she was sorry and it made you 
ashamed. She took a great deal of inter- 
est in us. Put us on our honor. She never 
punished the pupils because she didn’t feel 
good. Never flew off the handle. Always 
meant what she said. She made things 
pleasant, so I felt like working. 


THE BUREAU OF PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


HE process of standardization which is 

sweeping over the country, has made it 
necessary that the State School Depart- 
ment shall rate the credentials of prospec- 
tive students of medicine, dentistry and 
pharmacy if their preliminary education 
and their diplomas of graduation are to be 
accepted in other states and other countries. 
For this purpose the last legislature passed 
an Act creating a Bureau of Professional 
Education in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The central 
office of this Bureau will be located at 
Harrisburg. Rooms have also been se- 
cured in the Perry Building at the corner 
of 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
where students can meet for conferences 
with the examiners representing the 
Bureau at Harrisburg. Students in Pitts- 
burgh can see a representative of the 
Bureau by previous arrangement either at 
the University of Pittsburgh or at 152 Rob- 
inson Street. The following examiners and 
School Visitors have been appointed: John 
Loman, 217 St. Marks Sq., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; A. Davis Jackson, 445 Winona Ave., 
Germantown, Pa.; Harry M. Shafer, 152 
Robinson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For those who do not have credentials 
covering the preliminary education for 
professional study, examinations will be 
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held in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh at 
hours and places announced in the printed 
schedule of examinations. 

During the coming year the representa- 
tives of the Bureau will visit high schools 
and private schools of secondary or high 
school grade for the purpose of making an 
accredited list of schools whose work will 
be accepted at its face value. Under ex- 
isting laws and regulations students of 
pharmacy must have at least one year of 
high school training, students of dentistry 
must have three years of high school 
training and students of medicine must 
have completed a standard four year high 
school course or its equivalent. Those who 
have not attended high schools can offer 
equivalents from other schools or can show 
their proficiency by passing the scheduled 
examinations. 

The last legislature also passed an Act 
abolishing the Medical Council with its 
three examining boards and creating in its 
place a Bureau of Medical Education as a 
sub department of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. This board will take 
charge of all medical examinations after 
January, 1912. The attention of superin- 
tendents and high school teachers is called 
to these new acts of assembly and we print 
them below so that the provisions may re- 
ceive careful attention from teachers and 
students. ; 

The committee which examines students 
of law, is appointed by the Supreme Court 
and has no connection with the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

About forty vocations are now aspiring 
to the rank of professions and require a 
high school education of one or more years 
in the way of preliminary education. Every 
high school should keep complete records 
of the work satisfactorily completed by its 
students and should be ready to give a 
certificate of the branches pursued by each 
student, the number of weeks during which 
each branch was studied, the number of 
recitations per week and the length of each 
recitation and each laboratory period. A 
record should also be kept of the ground 
covered by each student in each subject. 
The literary colleges and the schools of 
technology require as conditions of admis- 
sion to their courses statements specifying 
the details of the course of study which the 
applicant has pursued. If records are not 
properly kept by the high school teachers, 
the graduates will be at a disadvantage 
whenever they wish to go from one state to 
another. Medicine and dentistry were at 
one time universal professions which 
could be practised anywhere upon the 
globe. Under the police powers which all 
the states are assuming, these vocations are 
now as restricted as law and divinity. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


Dr. Thomas R. Baker, for some years a 
well-known teacher of science at the Mil- 
lersville Normal School, who has long been 
a resident of Florida, writes this pleasant 
letter to the Lancaster Inquirer of his re- 
cent visit to the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege from which institution he saw the first 
class graduate just fifty years ago. He 
was at that time a member of the faculty. 
He writes: 

I am returning to Florida from a very 
interesting visit to the Pennsylvania State 
College, the occasion of my visit being the 
fiftieth anniversary and re-union of the 
first class that was graduated from that 
institution, and known as the class of ’61. 
My special interest in an association with 
the occasion came from the fact that I was 
connected with the college from 1861 to 
1867, and hence saw this class graduated; 
and that I am the only living member of 
the faculty of that time. 

The class of ’61 consisted originally of 
eleven members who completed the course; 
four of these have died, but the remaining 
seven were all present at the recent re- 
union. And to meet these boys face to 
face, most of whom I had not seen for 
fifty years, was indeed a meeting of great 
rejoicing. The master’s degree was con- 
ferred upon all members of the class who 
had not previously received it, and hono- 
rary certificates were given to former mem- 
bers and to those who were not graduates. 

I was greatly complimented and _ hon- 
ored by receiving from the college on this 
memorable occasion, and presented by a 
member of the class, a beautiful booklet, 
elegantly engraved, containing a most kind 
and complimentary statement relative to 
my services to the college in these earliest 
days of its history; and extending to me 
“its heartiest congratulations” and wish- 
ing me “continued prosperity and happi- 
ness with length of days, rich in robust 
health of body, and vigorous strength of 
mind.” The beautifully engraved lines ex- 
pressive of the estimate placed upon this 
long ago service, and extending congratu- 
lations and best wishes, bear the signa- 
tures of General Beaver, president of the 
Board of Trustees, and Edwin Earle 
Sparks, president of the college, and the 
seal of the institution. 

The Pennsylvania State College has made 
a marvellous growth since the graduation 
of its first class. Fifty years ago it con- 
sisted mainly of a big building in a big, 
rough field. The farm contained 400 acres, 
and it was worked almost entirely by its 
hundred students. They plowed and har- 
rowed and sowed, and reaped; picked and 
hauled stones, built fences, and made roads 
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through the farm—did all kinds of farm 
work. The school was divided into four 
classes, and each class worked on the farm 
three hours every day, the remainder of 
the working day being devoted to recita- 
tions and study. There was no base-ball 
playing then, the boys getting all the ex- 
ercise that they needed in doing the farm 
work. The only out-door college game that 
I remember was shinney, which was played 
once a year, on Thanksgiving day, on the 
college campus. 

Had I on this visit suddenly descended 
upon the college campus in a flying ma- 
chine, I would have been helplessly lost, 
for except the main building and the Presi- 
dent’s house designed and erected by the 
first President of the college, Doctor Evan 
Pugh, and which buildings are completely 
surrounded by large trees and beautiful 
shrubbery, all the landmarks of fifty years 
ago have disappeared. But, while the great 
Carnegie library and various science build- 
ings of many kinds and uses—physical, 
engineering and others—cover up and re- 
place the mementos that would carry one 
back half a century, they are most telling 
evidences of the advancement that the col- 
lege has made in recent years. 

The present financial condition of the 
college is satisfactory, its apparatus and 


other equipment adequate, and its oppor- 
tunities for continuous growth excellent, 
Fifty years ago it had but five professors 
and instructors; now it has 170, and the 
number of students last year was more than 


1800. It is believed that no educational 
institution in the United States has made a 
more rapid growth in half a century. 

A feature of the recent commencement 
was the presence at the college through- 
out the weeks of the very noted Chang Yin 
Tang, Washington, D. C., Chinese Minister 
to the U. S., his wife, two daughters, and a 
son, who is the minister’s honorary secre- 
tary ; and two other secretaries. The min- 
ister participated in the exercises with an 
address on “America’s Part in the Reju- 
venation of China,” which, on account of 
his inability to speak our language, was 
ttad by his’ son, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The address 
dlicited the close attention of the large audi- 
ence, and was frequently applauded, especi- 
ally the statement that China has been 
chiefly dependent upon America for her 
Progress during the last century and that 
she will always be indebted to this country 
as the years roll on. While the good min- 
ister could not speak English, his pleased 
looks and gracious smile, his generous 
bravos and nods of approval, showed that 
though his lips moved not, his heart and 
soul spoke his happiness on the occasion, 
and our praise. 

During my stay at the college, I met the 
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Minister and his retinue a number of times, 
driving with them twice and being other- 
wise thrown into their society. The Min- 
ister wished to see many operations, especi- 
ally those of an agricultural nature, that 
are being carried on at the college, and his 
wishes were complied with to the fullest 
extent. He seemed to be gathering ideas 
that might be helpful to his country all the 
time. 





RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS. 


HE following rules for the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund were adopted April 14, 
1911, by the School Board of Chester, Del- 
aware County, Pa. Supt. Thomas S. Cole 
writes us that they go into effect with the 
beginning of the current month, Septem- 
ber, III: 

Art. I. Organization of Board—1. A 
Retirement Board shall be constituted for the 
purpose of securing funds and paying annuities 
to the teachers of the public schools of the 
school district of the City of Chester, under 
the authority of the Act of May 23, 1907, en- 
titled “An act empowering boards of school 
directors, boards of school controllers, and 
central boards of education, in school districts 
of the second and third class, to establish and 
administer a teachers’ retirement fund.” Said 
board shall consist of the president of the 
school board, who shall be chairman of the 
retirement board, one director to be appointed 
annually by the president at the September 
meeting of the school board, the superinten- 
dent, who shall be secretary of the retirement 
board, without pay, and two teachers elected 
for two years, one each year, by the teachers 
contributing to the fund. Of the first two 
teachers elected one shall serve for one year, 
and the other for two, and the choice of terms 
shall be made by lot after election. 

2. All teachers, principals and supervising 
officials shall be eligible to contribute and par- 
ticipate in the funds obtained, as provided by 
law. The word “teachers,” as hereinafter 
used, shall include all persons allowed by law 
to contribute and participate. 

3. All moneys shall be paid to the secretary, 
who shall deposit the same in bank to the 
credit of the treasurer. The treasurer shall 
be elected annually by the members of the 
retirement board, on the first Monday in . 
October, and shall serve without pay till his 
successor is elected. He must furnish corpo- 
rate security in the sum of five thousand 
dollars, the cost of same to be paid by the 
retirement board. 

Art. II. Contributions—All teachers con- 
tributing to the fund shall pay monthly one 
per cent. of their salaries, if they have taught 
five years or less, and are paid accordingly; 
two per cent., if over five and not more than 
ten years; and three per cent., if over ten 
years. Provided, however, that the maximum 
contribution from any teacher shall be three 
dollars ($3) per school month. 

All new teachers shall be required by the 
School Board to contribute from the time of 
their election. 

The amount provided for in section 1 of this 
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article shall be supplemented (1) by annual 
appropriations by the board of school directors 
equal to the amount contributed regularly by 
teachers during each preceding year from 
September 1 to June 30, as provided in section 
I of this article, and (2) by such private con- 
tributions as may be made by teachers or 
others at any time. 

Art. III, Annuities—Any teacher who has 
reached the age of, sixty years and served at 
least thirty years, at least twenty of which 
shall have been in the public schools of 
Chester, and who has contributed regularly to 
the retirement fund, as provided in article 2, 
section I, shall be eligible to receive an annuity 
of one-half his or her annual salary at date of 
retirement, and may retire at his or her own 
option. 

Any teacher who has contributed regularly 
to the retirement fund, and has taught not less 
than five years in the public schools of Chester, 
may be retired by the School Board for mental 
or physical incapacity on his or her application 
in writing, and shall receive as many thirtieths 
of a full annuity as the teacher has served 
years in the public schools of this district. On 
the termination of such incapacity the annuity 
shall cease, and the teacher may be re-elected. 
The School Board shall be judges of such in- 
capacity and of its termination. 

The maximum annuity payable to any per- 
son in any one year shall be five hundred 
dollars ($500). 

No teacher shall be entitled to a full annuity 
who shall not contribute to the retirement 
fund an amount to at least thirty annual con- 
tributions. In case the teacher at the date 
of retirement has made less than thirty such 
contributions, the regular contribution required 
by article 2, section 1, shall be deducted 
annually till the thirty contributions have been 
made. 

The board of school directors may retire at 
any time a teacher physically or mentally in- 
capacitated who has met the requirements of 
section I of this article, and the annuity paid 
shall be the same as if said teacher had retired 
on his or her own application. 

In case the funds at the disposal of the re- 
tirement board are insufficient to pay all 
annuities as provided by these rules, a pro 
rata deduction shall be made from all 
annuities. 

No person now a teacher in the Chester 
schools who does not become a regular con- 
tributor to the retirement fund within two 
years of the date of the adoption of these 
rules shall be eligible to receive any annuity 
whatsoever until he or she has made thirty 
annual payments as provided by article 2, sec- 
tion I. 

Any teacher dismissed from the service of 
the district by the board of school directors 
shall be entitled to withdraw the amount of his 
or her contributions, but without any interest 
thereon. 

Art. IV. Investments—All surplus funds 
shall be invested in bonds of the district or 
other approved bonds, or in first mortgages on 
real estate in Pennsylvania to not more than 
sixty per cent. 6f the value of the property, as 
estimated by the retirement board. No invest- 
ment shall be made without the approval of a 
majority of the retirement board. All invest- 
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ments shall be made in the name of the retire- 
ment board as trustees. , 

Art. V. By-Laws.—The retirement board 
shall adopt such by-laws as may be necessary 
to govern its action, which, when approved by 
the board of directors, shall be as binding on 
all concerned as any other part of these rules, 

By-Laws. Meetings——The regular monthly 
meeting of the retirement board shall be held 
on the first Friday of each month. Special 
meetings may be called at any time by the 
chairman. 

Contributions—All contributions made by 
teachers shall be deducted from salaries and 
paid to the secretary monthly, and the contri- 
butions from the board shall be paid to the 
secretary quarterly. 

Annuities—Annuities shall be paid on the 
first day of each calendar month. 

Amendments.—These by-laws may be 
amended by a majority vote of any two suc- 
cessive meetings of the retirement board, sub- 
ject to the approval of the board of directors, 
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MORE POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


spite of the resolute effort made by the 

powerful banking interests of the coun- 
try the demand was so strong for these 
postal banks, and their success in Europe 
and elsewhere, so evident, that Congress 
could no longer refuse them ‘to the people. 
A humbug parcels post is proposed, that 
shall be good only within limited range, in 
what they call “the rural communities.’ 
The public demand that Congress shall in- 
sure to us at least as good service from our 
post office department as it has in other 
countries can no longer be disregarded. 
But the Express Companies are very influ- 
ential at Washington—just as the tele- 
graph interests were too influential years 
ago when John Wanamaker, the Post 
master General, tried hard to have the tele: 
graph made a feature of the post-office— 
and the chances are that a general parcels 
post law without restriction to rural 
routes, and without regard to the interests 
of the express monopoly, may be stil 
longer delayed. The Philadelphia Pres 
says of the new postal banks: 

“Wilkes-Barre gets one of the twenty 
first-class savings banks designated by 
Postmaster General Hitchcock on Tuesday. 
The business of receiving deposits will be 
gin on September 20. In addition to thes 
twenty branches of the first-class, fifty pos 
tal banks of the second-class have als 
been authorized. The success of the ex 
periment has been unqualified, notwith 
standing the predictions of impending fail 
ure made by opponents of a postal savings 
banks system in this country. The idea's 
yet in its infancy and probably some yeafi 
must elapse before the degree of useftl- 
ness attained by the system in England wil 
be equalled in America. 
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“The expectation that the postal savings 
banks would prove especially attractive to 
thrifty foreigners is borne out by the cir- 
cumstance that in the first twelve days the 
aggregate of deposits in Chicago was $108,- 
316. New York City returns an aggregate 
of little more than one-fourth of this 
amount from a population considerably 
more than twice as great, namely, $53,029. 
In Boston in the same twelve days the de- 
posits amounted to $26,722 and in St. 
Louis, $19,981. With half a million Ital- 
ians in New York and the hordes of other 
foreign-born residents, a much greater 
total might have been anticipated. 

“That very large amounts of money 
heretofore withdrawn from the channels of 
trade will be added to the volume of cur- 
rency for commercial purposes is already 
certain. The banks which are desirous of 
being named as depositories of the postal 
savings funds have deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States bonds aggregating 
$12,000,000 as security. Thus, the whole 
body politic benefits by the putting of so 
much money into circulation, while the 
Government reaps the benefit of a new 
source of demand for its bonds.” 


THE LINCOLN WAY. 


ao August Ist, in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, Hon. 
Wm. P. Borland, of Missouri, digressed 
from the regular topic of the tariff to ad- 
dress his colleagues and the people in refer- 
ence to a bill which he introduced amend- 
ing the law of last Congress providing for 
the Lincoln Memorial. In the closing days 
of the last session provision was made for 
an expenditure of $2,000,000 for such a 
memorial, which is limited to the city of 
Washington. According to Mr. Borland, 
the most sane and appropriate suggestion 
is one that does not come within the scope 
of the law—that is, a memorial national 
highway from the city of Washington to 
the battlefield of Gettysburg. The applause 
which greeted the remarks of Mr. Borland 
will be only a feeble echo when compared 
with the outspoken and hearty approval 
which, we feel sure, will be accorded to a 
law providing for an enduring and useful 
memorial in the form of a national high- 
way between the points mentioned. Mr. 
Borland spoke, in part, as follows: 

“The city of Washington will be covered 
from one end to the other with these monu- 
ments. One unfortunate thing about it is 
that no matter how much money is ex- 
pended upon them or what artists are em- 
ployed upon them, in another generation 
anew school of artists will come along and 
Say they are not true art and should-be 
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torn down. If $2,000,000 of the people’s 
money is to be expended for a memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln, it strikes me that it 
is wholly inconsistent with his character 
that it should savor of the pomp of kings. 
It is entirely out of keeping with our idea 
of the man. A $2,000,000 pile of stones 
can neither increase his fame nor exemplif 

his character. Would it not be a muc 

more appropriate memorial to build a high- 
way from the city of Washington to the 
battle-field of Gettysburg, that field which 
is immortalized by his burning words as 
well as by the dauntless heroism of the 
citizen soldiers of America? Would it 
not be more in consonance with the char- 
acter of Abraham Lincoln that a memorial 
should be built for the use of the people 
now living than to erect one that would 
be costly and at the same time useless? 
Shall we make one that is as dead as his 
own mortal clay, or as vital as his im- 
mortal spirit? 

“Why, over in Italy, in the city of Rome, 
they are building a memorial to Victor 
Emanuel, probably costing $5,000,000. 
They are tearing down some of the price- 
less monuments of classic times in order 
to build this structure, which is intended 
to be a representation of modern art and 
architecture. It does not make one think 
less of the deathless fame of Victor Eman- 
uel, but it does make one think less of the 
Italian Parliament and its membership when 
it authorizes an expenditure of the people’s 
money for a purpose of that kind, when 
the whole country needs a commercial and 
an industrial regeneration. 

“What we need is a monument that will 
be of some use to the people now living 
on earth. If we could have the views on 
the subject of the great commoner, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, himself, I am satisfied he 
would be in favor of such a tribute. It is 
said there is no monument so enduring as 
a highway. Human history can point to 
no memorial—not even the Pyramids of 
Egypt, with all the slave labor that went 
into them—that is so absolutely indestruc- 
tible as the simplest highway along which 
the feet of commerce and of love and af- 
fection have trod. Not only can this high- 
way be used for the purposes of commerce 
and of pleasure, it can be crowned with 
greater purposes of art and of beauty by 
the terminal arches and the ornamental 
bridges’ in its course. It can be made a 
thing of beauty that will attract visitors 
to this country, as some of the works of art 
of the old countries attract to them tour- 
ists who spend their money, their time, and 
their thought in studying the institutions 
and beauties of the country. 

“T hope appropriate means may be found 
in the near future for the establishment 
of this national highway.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, September, 1911 j 


DECENCY AND PROPRIETY. 


HE attention of School Directors is called 

to these sections of the school code, in 

the interest of decency and propriety. They 
should have careful attention. 

Section 632. The board of school directors 
in every district shall with every building used 
for school purposes provide and maintain in a 
proper manner, a suitable number of water- 
closets or outhouses, not less than two for each 
building where both sexes are in attendance. 
Such waterclosets or outhouses shall be suit- 
ably constructed for, and used separately by, 
the sexes. When any waterclosets or out- 
houses are outside and detached from the 
school building, the entrances thereto shall be 
properly screened, and they shall, unless con- 
structed at a remote distance from each other, 
have separate means of access thereto, and if 
possible, for not less than twenty-five feet 
from such waterclosets or outhouses, such 
means of access or walks leading thereto 
shall be separated by a closed partition, wall 
or fence not less than seven feet high. 

Section 633. The board of school directors 
shall keep all waterclosets or outhouses used 
in connection with any school building in a 
clean, comfortable and sanitary condition, and 
shall, not less than ten days prior to the 
opening of any term of school, and oftener 
if necessary, have them properly cleaned and 
disinfected by the use of fresh dry slaked 
lime or other proper disinfecting material. 





BUREAU PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


An Act to create a Bureau of Professional 
Education, as a subdepartment of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; to define the 
powers and duties of the said Bureau, and to 
make an appropriation therefor. 

Whereas, The methods of determining the 
preliminary educational qualifications of ap- 
plicants for the licensure to practice medicine, 
dentistry, or pharmacy are unprovided for, and 
inadequate to the needs and dignity of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; and, 

Whereas, No properly constituted authority 
exists for such determination; therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That there 
shall be created a Bureau of Professional 
Education, as a subdepartment of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, with an office at 
Harrisburg; and said bureau shall be known 
as the Bureau of Professional Education of 
the Department of Public Instruction, and 
shall be under the immediate direction and 
supervision of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. ; 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, That the 
officers and employes of said bureau shall be 
appointed by the -Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, compensated upon the same basis 
as other officers and employes of the said 
Department of Public Instruction, out of an 





appropriation created therefor. After the 
expiration of the present term of the present 
incumbent, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall receive, as a compensation for 
extra duties, a sum not exceeding five hundred 
dollars annually. 

Section 3. The duty of said bureau shall be 
the determination, evaluation, standardization, 
and regulation of the preliminary education, 
both secondary and collegiate, of those to be 
hereafter admitted to the practice of medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy in this Common- 
wealth; the preparation and distribution of 
circulars of information; the preparation of 
uniform blank forms; the holding of examina- 
tions at suitable times and places, to be desig- 
nated by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the determination of the fitness of 
applicants unable to present satisfactory certi- 
ficates; the issuing of certificates to those 
found proficient, directly from the: Department 
of Public Instruction; the establishment of 
reciprocity with other States as regard pre- 
liminary education and professional licenses; 
the determination and publication of a standard 
high school course, and the compilation of a 
list of high schools and other seconda 
schools of this State conforming to said stand- 
ard; and the exercising of such power as may 
be within the right of the Department of 
Public Education upon the_high schools and 
secondary schools of the State to raise the 
standard of secondary education. The organi- 
zation of said bureau shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion: Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
conflict with the provisions of the statutes of 
this Commonwealth regulating the practice of 
medicine, dentistry, or pharmacy, ——s 

Section 4. Applicants from other States or 
foreign countries for admission to schools of 
medicine, dentistry, or pharmacy, or for the 
licensure to practice medicine, dentistry, of 
pharmacy within the State of Pennsylvania, 
who do not hold a diploma from an accredited 
college, or a certificate of having passed the 
entrance examination to a first year course in 
an accredited college, or satisfactory evidence 
of having graduated from a high school or 
secondary school, the standard of which shall 
be equivalent to the standard adopted by the 
said Bureau of Professional Education, of 
satisfactory credentials from accredited sec- 
ondary schools, shall be subjected to an exam!- 
nation by said bureau, and if successful shall 
be awarded a certificate, setting forth his of 
her proficiency, by the said Bureau of Profes- 
sional Education. 

Section 5. A fee of one dollar shall be 
charged to each applicant for the issuance by 
the Department of Public Instruction of the 
certificate of proficiency, to each applicant to 
whom said certificate shall be issued; and an 
additional fee of one dollar shall be charged 
for each examination to be held under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, by the Bureau of Professional Edu- 
cation, to each applicant for said examination; 
all monies received by the said Bureau of Pro- 
fessional Education to be turned into the 
public treasury. 
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Section 6. The sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars is hereby appropriated, out of any 
monies in the State Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to defray the expenses of the 
said Bureau of Professional Education of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Approved June roth, Iort. 

Joun K, Tener. 


BUREAU MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


An act relating to the right to practice medi- 
cine and surgery in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania; and providing a Bureau of Medical 
Education and Licensure as a bureau of the 
Department of Public Instruction; and means 
and methods whereby the right to practice medi- 
cine and surgery and any of its minor branches 
may be obtained, and exemptions therefrom; 
and providing for an appropriation to carry out 
the provisions of said act; and providing for 
revocation or suspension of licenses given by 
said bureau; and providing penalties for viola- 
tion thereof, and repealing all acts or parts of 
acts inconsistent therewith, 

Whereas, the safety of the citizens of this 
Commonwealth is endangered by incompetent 
physicians and surgeons, and a due regard for 
public health and the preservation of human life 
demands that none but competent and properly 
qualified physicians and surgeons shall be per- 
mitted to practice their profession: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That on and after 
January first, nineteen hundred and twelve, it 
shall not be lawful for any person in the State of 
Pennsylvania to engage in the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery, or to hold himself or herself 
forth as a practitioner in medicine and surgery, 
or to assume the title of doctor of medicine and 
surgery, or doctor of any specific disease, or to 
diagnose diseases, or to treat diseases by the use 
of medicines and surgery, or to sign any death 
certificate, or to hold himself or herself forth as 
able to do so, excepting those hereinafter 
exempted, unless he or she has first fulfilled the 
requirements of this act and has received a 
certificate of licensure from the Bureau of 
Medical Education and Licensure created by this 
act, which license shall be properly recorded in 
the office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction at Harrisburg. 

On first offense, any person wilfully violating 
the provisions of this section of this act, shall, 
upon conviction, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars, or imprisonment 
for not more than six months in the county 
Prison, or both or either, at the discretion of the 
court;.on second offense, shall be subject to a 
fine of not less than five hundred or more than 
one thousand dollars, and imprisonment for not 
less than six months or more than one year, at 
the discretion of the court: Provided, That this 
section shall not apply to those persons who, 
under the laws of the Commonwealth, at the date 
of the passage of this act, have been accorded the 
tight by a licensing certificate to diagnose and 
treat disease, medically and surgically, and to 
Sign the form of death certificate required by 
laws of this Commonwealth, or who are exempt 
therefrom by further provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out and 
enforcing the provisions of this act, there shall 
be established in this Commonwealth a Bureau 
of Medical Education and Licensure, to be 
attached to the Department of Public Instruction. 
The said bureau shall consist of seven members, 
two of whom, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the Commissioner of Health, shall 
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be ex officio members thereof; the five remain- 
ing members shall be appointed by the Governor 
of the Commonwealth, who shall appoint the 
same on or before September first, nineteen 
hundred and eleven. The said five members, so 
appointed, shall be selected from, and at present 
legally incorporated, State medical societies of 
the State of Pennsylvania; namely, one from the 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, 
one from the Homeopathic Medical Society of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and one from the 
Electric Medical Society of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; and who, at the time of their appoint- 
ment, are licensed and qualified under the exist- 
ing laws of this Commonwealth to practice medi- 
cine and surgery, and who shall have practiced 
the same in this Commonwealth for a period of 
not less than ten years prior to their respective 
appointments: And provided, That the two re- 
maining members shall not be of the same school 
or system of practice. Two members of the 
bureau first appointed under this act shall serve 
for one year; two, for two years, and one, for 
three years; after which the successor of each 
member shall be appointed for the term of three 
years; but rio member of said bureau shall be 
a member of the faculty of any undergraduate 
school, college, or university teaching medicine 
and surgery. The Governor shall furnish each 
person appointed with a certificate of appoint- 
ment, under the seal of this Commonwealth. He 
shall fill all vacancies, caused by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise; and shall have the power to 
remove any appointed member of the said bureau, 
for continued neglect of the duties which he 
may be required to perform as amember of the 
bureau, or for any unprofessional or dishonor- 
able conduct, upon receiving proper proof of the 
same. Appointments to fill vacancies, occurring 
through death, resignation, or otherwise, shall 
be for the unexpired term of the deceased or 
retiring member. 

Sec. 3. Said bureau shall be known by the 
name and title of “The Bureau of Medical 
Education and Licensure of the Department of 
Public Instruction” of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and shall effect its organization 
immediately after the appointment of its mem- 
bers by the Governor. 

At the first meeting held for the purpose of 
organization it shall elect from its membership a 
president, and a secretary, who shall also be 
treasurer; and it shall have authority to make 
rules and regulations for the transaction of its 
business, and for registration of all physicians of 
this Commonwealth, and for conducting examina- 
tions of applicants; said rules to be printed and 
published in pamphlet form, for public distribu- 
tion. Proper publication thereof shall also be 
made, after their adoption, in such newspapers in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Harrisburg as may 
be designated by the bureau, once a week for 
three weeks. Five members shall constitute 2 
quorum; except for the consideration of the 
revocation or the suspension of a license, or the 
determination of the fitness of any college to 
render eligible its graduates for licensure, or the 
refusal to grant license, when the unanimous 
consent of all seven members shall be necessary. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the bureau, 
annually, to ascertain the character of the in- 
struction and the facilities possessed by each of 
the various medical educational institutions 
chartered under the laws of this Commonwealth, 
for the teaching of the various departments of 
medicines in accordance with the requirements 
of this act, and make report of the same at each 
annual meeting of the bureau. Any medical 
institution chartered by this Commonwealth, and 
empowered to confer the degree in medicine, 
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that shall be unanimously adjudged by the 
bureau as failing to provide the proper facilities, 
as maintaining a lower standard than that re- 
quired under the provisions of this act, said 
standard being a general preliminary education 
of not less than a standard four years’ high 
school course, or its equivalent, and a graded 
medical and surgical course of four years, each 
of which shall be of not less than thirty-two 
weeks of not less than thirty-five hours each 
week, of actual work in didactic, laboratory, and 
clinical study in different calendar years,—shall 
be duly notified of the same, in writing, signed 
by the secretary of the bureau. Failure to con- 
form to the authorized standard, after such noti- 
fication, shall render graduates of said institu- 
tion, ineligible for licensure until such time as 
the instruction and course are made to the 
standard adopted, as herein provided. 

Sec. 5. Applicants for licensure under the 
provisions of this act shall furnish, prior to any 
examination by the said bureau, satisfactory 
proof that he or she is twenty-one years of age, 
is of good moral character, is not addicted to 
the intemperate use of alcohol or narcotic drugs, 
and has had a general education of not less than 
a standard four years’ high school course, or its 
equivalent,—all of which have been received be- 
fore admission to the second year of medical 
study,—and have attended four graded courses, 
of not less than thirty-two weeks of not less than 
thirty-five hours each, in different calendar years, 
in some reputable and legally incorporated medi- 
cal school or college, or colleges, recognized as 
such by the board issuing license to practice in 
the State in which the college is situated,—the 
dean or proper officer of which shall certify that 
the applicant has successfully passed such of said 
respective courses, 

Applicants from countries foreign to the terri- 
tory of the United States, who desire to be 
licensed by said bureau, shall, before examina- 
tion, furnish similar proof as to age, moral 
character, use of alcohol and narcotics; and 
shall present a certificate or diploma indicating 
the completion of a preliminary and medical and 
surgical education equivalent to the above. Each 
application to the said bureau, for examination 
or licensure, shall have attached thereto the 
affidavit or affirmation of the applicant as to its 
verity. Any applicant stating any fact in his 
application, which shall thereafter be proven to 
be false, shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and 
on conviction shall be subject to its penalties. 

Sec. 6. The Bureau of Medical Education and 
Licensure shall hold two stated meetings each 
year at Harrisburg, for the transaction of its 
business, and shall hold special meetings at its 
discretion, upon giving due notice thereof. 

The examinations conducted by the said bureau 
shall be written in the English language, but 
may at its discretion, be supplemented by oral 
or practical laboratory or bedside examinations, 
or both. Such examinations shall include anat- 
omy, physiology, chemistry as applied to medi- 
cine, hygiene and preventive medicine, pathology 
as applied to medicine, bacteriology, symptoma- 
tology, diagnosis, surgery, gynecology and ob- 
stetrics, medical jurisprudence and toxicology, 
materia medica and therapeutics; the examina- 
tion in materia medica and therapeutics to be 
conducted by the members of the bureau of the 
same school of medicine as the respective 
applicant. 

For students in medical colleges situated with- 
in this Commonwealth, such examinations shall 
be held in the institutions of learning at which 
the students are pursuing their course of studies, 
at any time within thirty days of the proposed 
graduation of said students, due notice having 
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been given the proper authorities of the college 
or school; or the examination may be held in 
any available laboratory or eleemosynary insti- 
tution. At such examinations only such students 
shall be examined as are referred to the bureay 
by the college or school authorities as being, in 
their judgment, properly qualified to undertake 
the examination for State licensure; and the 
license shall be issued only on presentation to 
the bureau of proof of graduation. Such exami- 
nations may be considered as final, and shall 
entitle the student to graduate without further 
test, at the discretion of the college or school. 
Students not admitted to these examinations by 
their college authorities, or who, being admitted, 
fail to pass, and all other applicants for registra- 
tion and licensure, shall in due course after 
graduation, make application to the bureau and 
take the examinations at one of the two stated 
yearly examinations. 

Any applicant who presents satisfactory evi- 
dence as to age, preliminary education and good 
moral character, and proper credentials signed 
by the dean of, and with the seal of, a reputable 
and legally incorporated school or college of 
medicine, recognized as such by the board issu- 
ing license to practice in the State in which the 
college or school is situated, that he or she has 
completed at least two of the required four 
graded courses of training in said school, of not 
less than thirty-two weeks, of not less than 
thirty-five hours each week, and in two different 
calendar years, may be examined forthwith by 
the bureau, upon the subjects of anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry as applied to medicine, and 
hygiene and preventive medicine; and if such 
applicants are respectively shown to be proficient 
in said subjects, they may be exempted from 
further examination in said subjects at the final 
examinations, at or after their-graduation. Such 
students may also be examined at their school or 
college in the Commonwealth, at the discretion 
of the bureau. In case of failure at any partial 
examination, thus given, at the end of the second 
course in a medical school or college, the candi- 
date shall not be again examined in the subjects 
of anatomy, physiology, chemistry as applied to 
medicine, and hygiene and preventive medicine, 
or in any one or more of these subjects in which 
he may have failed, until the completion of the 
required four graded courses in a_ reputable 
school or college of medicine; but such candi- 
date shall be admitted to the final examination, 
at the completion of said four years course, pro- 
vided he or .she produces sufficient evidence of 
continuing good moral character. 

In case of failure at any terminal examination, 
the applicant shall have, after the expiration of 
six months and within two years, the privilege of 
a second examination by the bureau, without the 
payment of an additional fee. In case of failure 
in a second terminal examination, the applicant 
must enter de novo, and qualify under the condi- 
tions obtaining at the time of this application. 
Applicants for a licensing certificate, who have 
been examined and licensed by State Boards of 
Medical Examiners or State Boards of Health of 
other States, which, through reciprocity, similarly 
accredit the holders of licensing certificates from 
the Bureau of Medical Education and Licensure 
of this Commonwealth to the full privileges of 
practice within their respective boundaries, shall, 
on payment of a fee of twenty-five dollars to the 
said bureau, and on filing in the office of the 
bureau a true and attested copy of the said 
license, certified by the affidavit of the president 
or secretary of such State Boards of Medi 
Examiners or Boards of Health issuing the same, 
and showing also that the standard of acquire 
ments adopted by said State Boards of Medical 
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Examiners or State Boards of Health is equal to 
that provided for by the provisions of this act, 
shall, without further examination, receive a 
licensing certificate conferring on the holder 
thereof all the rights and privileges accorded by 
this act: Provided, however, That such applicant 
has not previously failed at an examination in 
this Commonwealth. 

And, further, it shall be the duty of said 
Bureau of Medical Education and Licensure, at 
its discretion, to examine any person pretending 
to a knowledge of a minor branch or branches of 
medicine and surgery, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing regulation and State licensure. For this 
purpose it shall be the duty of the said bureau to 
establish such oversight of the instruction and 
teaching of the schools or colleges so pretend- 
ing, if any such obtain, as is provided for in this 
act in the case of medical schools and colleges; 
and, further, they shall conduct such limited 
examinations, as are in their judgment necessary, 
for the purpose of determining whether or not 
the applicant has the proper degree and knowl- 
edge of his or her subject, and of determining 
whether in other respects they are worthy of 
registration and State licensure as provided for 
in this act. For the purpose of conducting such 
examinations, the said bureau shall have the 
privilege of calling to its aid men or women of 
established reputation and known ability in the 
particular pursuit under consideration, and who 
shall be compensated for their services at the 
rate of ten dollars ($10.00) per day, in addition 
to all incurred expenses. Reciprocity and other 
provisions, as provided for in this act in the 
case of doctors of medicine and surgery, may be 
established, at the discretion of the bureau, for 
these limited practitioners. 

Upon the requisite degree of knowledge and 
the moral character of the applicant being estab- 
lished, as above provided for, and on the pay- 
ment of a fee of ten dollars ($10.00), the Bureau 
of Medical Education and Licensure of the 
Department of Public Instruction shall forth- 
with issue a State license to the applicant, 
limited to the practice of his or her pursuit in 
this State, this fact being plainly stated across 
the face of the certificate. Such a system of 
special licensure being once established, it shall 
thereafter be unlawful for any person or persons 
to practice said system without the said State 
license; and, on proof of violation of this pro- 
vision of this act, they shall be liable to all the 
penalties provided for in section one of this act 
in the case of doctors of medicine and surgery. 
A record of all persons so licensed shall be kept 
in the archives of the Department of Public In- 
struction, and shall have the standing before the 
law of any other license issued by the Bureau of 
Medical Education and Licensure. For the pur- 
pose of determining the verity of credentials and 
applications, conducting examinations, or dis- 
covering fraud or dishonesty, the secretary of 
the bureau, or, in his absence, any member 
thereof, shall have the right to administer oaths 
or any form of obligation required by law. | 

Sec. 7. Al persons who have complied with 
the requirements of the rules and regulations of 
the bureau, and who shall have passed a final 
examination, and who have otherwise complied 
with the provisions of this act, shall receive 
from said bureau, under its seal, a licensing 
certificate entitling them to the right to practice 
medicine and surgery, or special branches of 
medicine and surgery, as provided for in section 
six, in this Commonwealth; which said license 
Certificate shall be duly registered in the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
this Commonwealth, in a record book to be 
Properly kept for that purpose, and which shall 





be open to public inspection ; and a certified copy 
of said record shall be received as evidence in 
all courts in this Commonwealth in the trial of 
any case: Provided, That this section, relating 
to certificates to practice medicine and surgery, 
shall not apply to officers in the regular medical 
service of the United States Army and Navy, or 
the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, while in discharge of their 
official duties; or to any one who may be a duly 
registered practitioner of medicine in any other 
State or Commonwealth, who may be called 
upon by a registered physician of this Common- 
wealth to consult with him in a case under treat- 
ment; or any one while actually serving as a 
member of the resident medical or surgical staff 
of any legally incorporated or State hospital: 
And provided further, That any duly registered 
practitioner of medicine residing in any State 
near the boundary line between said State and 
this Commonwealth, whose practice extends into 
this State, shall have the right to practice in this 
Commonwealth, at the discretion of the bureau; 
provided he files with the secretary of the Bureau 
of Medical Education and Licensure of this 
Commonwealth a certified copy of his registra- 
tion in the State where he resides; and provid 
that the Board of Examiners of the adjoining 
State reciprocate by extending the same privilege 
to practitioners of medicine and surgery in this 
Commonwealth; in which case he shall receive 
from the secretary of the bureau created by this 
act a licensing certificate, issued by the said 
bureau, but which shall be automatically revoked 
if he changes his said residence or office of 
practice, 

Sec. 8. Said Bureau of Medical Education 
and Licensure shall have the power to charge a 
fee for all examinations that may be made by 
them, and which shall not exceed the sum of 
twenty-five dollars for the collective or total 
examination of any applicant, except as provided 
for in section six. They shall adopt a seal; and 
shall have an office at Harrisburg, for the pur- 
pose of holding examinations, and where all 
their permanent records shall be kept, open to 
public inspection. For that purpose they shall 
have the power to make requisition upon the 
proper State officials for office rooms and sup- 
plies, including stationery and furniture. All 
the printing and binding necessary for the work 
of the said bureau shall be done by the State 
Printer, upon an order issued by said bureau to 
the Superintendent of Public Printing and Bind- 
ing, certified to by the secretary of said bureau. 

Sec. 9. All fees that may be received by said 
bureau, from examination or any other source, 
shall be paid over to the Treasurer of this 
Commonwealth by the treasurer of the Bureau 
of Medical Education and Licensure, at least 
once in each three months, on a proper audit 
being made thereof by the Auditor General: of 
this Commonwealth; and that the treasurer of 
said bureau shall give a bond to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars, for the faithful performance of his 
duties ; said bond to be approved by the Bureau 
of Medical Education and Licensure and the 
Attorney General of this Commonwealth, who 
shall be custodian of the same. 

Sec. 10. Each appointed member of the said 
bureau shall receivé an annual salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars ($1,500), and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the Commissioner of 
Health five hundred dollars ($500) each, and the 
secretary and treasurer an additional five hun- 
dred dollars ($500), in addition to the necessary 
traveling expenses properly incurred and certified 
to by the secretary of the said bureau. 

Sec. 11. For the payment of said salaries and 
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expenses, and for other incidental expenses, in- 
cluding rent, clerical services, stenographer, and 
typewriting, and any other assistance that may 
be necessary for carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this act, the sum of thirty thousand 
dollars ($30,000), or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated for the two 
fiscal years commencing June first, one thousand 
nine hundred and eleven. All accounts of said 
bureau shall be audited by the Auditor General 
of this Commonwealth; and, when proper war- 
rants for the payment of the same shall be issued, 
drawn on the State Treasurer. 

Sec. 12. The Bureau of Medical Education 
and Licensure shall refuse to grant a license, to 
practice medicine or surgery, to an applicant 
upon the presentation to said Bureau of Medical 
Education and Licensure of a court record show- 
ing the conviction, in due course of law, of said 
person for producing, or aiding or abetting in 
producing, a criminal abortion or miscarriage, 
by any means whatsoever; and, further, the 
Bureau of Medical Education and Licensure, 
upon such evidence and proof, shall cause the 
name of such convicted person, if a licentiate, to 
be removed from the record in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The Bureau of Medical Education and Licen- 
sure may refuse, revoke, or suspend the right to 
practice medicine or surgery in this State for 
any or all of the following reasons, to wit: The 
conviction of a crime involving moral turpitude, 
habitual intemperance in the use of ardent spirits 
or stimulants, narcotics, or any other substance 
which impairs intellect and judgment to such an 
extent as to incapacitate for the performance of 
professional duties. 

Any person who is a licentiate under this act, 
or who is an applicant for examination for licen- 
sure to practice medicine or surgery in this State, 
against who are preferred any of the foregoing 
charges for causing the revocation or suspension 
of license, or for causing refusal of the right to 
be examined for licensure, shall be furnished 
by the Bureau of Medical Education and Licen- 
sure with a copy of the complaint; and shall 
have a hearing before the bureau, or by attorney, 
and witnesses may be examined by said bureau 
respecting the guilt or innocence of said accused. 
The suspension of license of any licentiate under 
this act shall be removed when said narcotic or 
vicious habit, hereinbefore specified, shall have 
been adjudged by the said bureau to be cured or 
overcome, and said suspended licentiate deemed 
capable of practicing his or her profession. 

Sec. 13. The provisions of this act shall not 
apply either directly or indirectly, by intent or 
purpose, to affect the practice of pharmacy as 
authorized by the act approved May twenty- 
fourth, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven, entitled “An act to regulate the practice 
of pharmacy and sale of poisons, and prevent 
adulterations in drugs and medicinal prepara- 
tions in the State of Pennsylvania,” or the sev- 
eral amendments thereto; nor to affect the prac- 
tice of dentistry as authorized by the act ap- 
proved July ninth, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven, entitled “An act to establish 
a Dental Council and a State Board of Dental 
Examiners; to define the powers and duties of 
said Dental Council and said State Board of 
Dental Examiners; to provide for the examina- 
tion and licensing of practitioners of dentistry, 
and to further regulate the practice of dentistry,” 
or the several amendments thereto; nor to affect 
the practice of osteopathy as authorized by the 
act approved March nineteenth, one thousand 
nine hundred and nine, entitled “An act to 
regulate the practice of osteopathy in the State 
of Pennsylvania; to provide for the establish- 
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ment of a State Board of Osteopathic Examiners; 
to define the powers and duties of said Board of 
Osteopathic Examiners; to provide for the exam- 
ining and licensing of osteopaths in this State, 
and to provide penalties for the violation of this 
act,” nor shall this act be so construed as to 
give to the Bureau of Medical Education and 
Licensure any jurisdiction over any of the 
schools or colleges of the methods herein 
exempted. 

Sec. 14. The following acts of Assembly, and 
parts of acts namely: 

“ An act to protect the people of the Common- 
wealth against incompetent practitioners of medi- 
cine and surgery and obstetrics,” approved the 
twenty-fourth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven (Pamphlet Laws, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven, page 
forty-two) ; 

“An act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
registration of all practitioners of medicine and 
surgery,’”’ approved the eighth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one (Pam- 
phlet Laws, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one, page seventy-two) ; 

“An act to establish a Medical Council and 
three State Boards of Medical Examiners; to 
define the powers and duties of Medical Council 
and said Board of Medical Examiners; to pro- 
vide for the examination and licensing of prac- 
titioners of medicine and surgery; to further 
regulate the practice of medicine and surgery; 
and to make the appropriation for Medical 
Councils,” approved the eighteenth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three 
(Pamphlet Laws, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-three, page ninety-four) ; 

“An act to amend the fourth section of an 
act, entitled ‘An act to protect the people of the 
Commonwealth against incompetent practitioners 
of medicine, surgery and obstetrics,’” approved 
the twenty-fourth day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven, passed July 
twelfth, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
seven (Pamphlet Laws, two hundred and fifty- 
eight) ; 

“An act of the twenty-seventh day of April, 
one thousand nine hundred and nine (Pamphlet 
Laws, two hundred and fifty-one), being an act 
entitled “An act to amend section thirteen of 
the act of May eighteenth, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-three, of an act entitled ‘ An 
act to establish a Medical Council and three 
State Boards of Medical Examiners; to define 
the powers and duties of said Medical Council 
and said State Boards of Medical Examiners; 
to provide for the examination and licensing of 
practitioners of medicine and surgery; to further 
regulate the practice of medicine and surgery; 
and to make an appropriation for the Medical 
Council,’ providing that applicants for license to 
practice medicine shall furnish proof that they 
have obtained a competent education, covering 
not less than four years’ high school course, of 
its equivalent ;” are heréby repealed. ; 

All other acts or parts of acts, general, special, 
or local, pertaining to the subject-matter covered 
by this act and inconsistent herewith, be and 
the same are hereby repealed; it being intended 
that this act shall furnish a complete and exclu- 
sive system in itself so far as relates to the right 
to practice medicine and surgery in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Sec. 15. This act shall take effect and be in 
full force on and after January first, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and twelve; except in so far 
as the same relates to the appointment by the 
Governor of the members of the board. 

Approved June 3rd, 1911. 

Joun K, Tener. 
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